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Suppliers addresses 


United Kingdom 


Please send a s.a.e. 
with any queries to 
the suppliers below 


Clay 18. Clay, oxides and band- 
ing wheel at Fulham Pottery, 210 
New King’s Road, London, SW6 
or Southern Supplies Centre, 42 
Morley Rd, Tonbridge, Kent. 
Light fitting from electrical 
counters of most large stores. 
Clay 19. Glazes and glazing 
equipment by mail order from 
The Fulham Pottery Ltd, 210 
New King’s Road, London SW6 
4NY or at Southern Supplies 
Centre, 42 Morley Rd, Ton- 
bridge, Kent; Harrison Mayer 
Ltd, Meir, Stoke-on-Trent ST3 
7PX; and Ferro (Great Britain) 
Ltd, Wombourne, Wolverhamp- 
ton WV5 8DA who will also 
supply overseas. ‘Brush wax’ 
wax, ready to paint on, at art 
supply shops and potters’ sup- 
pliers. 

Clay 20. Clay and grog at The 
Fulham Pottery Ltd, 210 New 
King’s Rd, London SW6 4NY or 
at Southern Supplies Centre, 
42 Morley Rd, Tonbridge, Kent. 
Small square dish at Craftsmen 
Potters Shop, William Blake 
House, Marshall St, London W1. 
Collage 1. Squares of felt in a 
wide range of colours size 17cm x 
17cm (7” x 7”) from The Needle- 
woman Shop, address above. 
Printing 8. Materials at art 
supply shops. 

Printing 9. Lino tools shown are 
from William Mitchell linocraft 
kit. The kit, single tools and lino 
colours are all available at 
George Rowney & Co. Ltd, 12 
Percy St, London W1 (for per- 
sonal shoppers and mail order 
service) or contact Rowney Head 
Office, PO Box 10, Bracknell, 
Berks for address of your nearest 
supplier. 

Printing 11. All lino materials 
and printing inks at art supply 
‘shops or by mail order at Reeves, 
249 Lincoln Rd, Enfield, Middx 
1SX, and at Reeves Dryad Shop, 
178 Kensington High Street, 
London W8, for personal shop- 
pers. 

Glass 7. Glass, lead & (special 
order only) Glass wheel cutter, 
glazier’s pliers, antique glass 
and gas soldering iron from 
Chelsea Glassworks, 105 Fulham 


Rd, London SW6. 

Glass 8. Lead and glass at 
Chelsea Glassworks, 105 Fulham 
Rd, London SW6. 

Embroidery 6. Cotton yarn at 
department stores or The Needle- 
woman Shop, 146 Regent St, 
London, W1, who also offer mail 
order service. 

Upholstery 6. Flush Mounts at 
DIY or hardware stores. Trim 
buttons at Grant Baxell, 195A 
Upper Richmond Rd, London, 
SW15 who also offer mail order 
service. Tote bag at General 
Trading Company, 144 Sloane 
St, London SW1. Cup and saucer 
at Heal’s, 196 Tottenham Court 
Road, London, W1. Wallpaper 
and bedspread fabric at Sander- 
son, 56 Berners St, London W1. 
Flower prints at General Trading 
Company, 144 Sloane St, London 
SW1. 

Featherwork 2. Feathers and 
feather kits by mail order at In 
Flower, Holwell, Sherborne, 
Dorset, who also supply a 
packet containing the required 
number of feathers for a feather 
head-dress. 

Feathers 3. Feathers sold singly 
or in bulk at In Flower, Holwell, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 

Paper 22. All materials at 
stationers and art supply shops. 
Paper 23. Materials at art sup- 
ply shops and stationers. Chinese 
cut-outs at Guanghwa Co, New- 
port Place, London WC2. 
Plastics 10. Low-temperature 
kits and plastic powders sold 
separately at Crownwell Ltd, 11 
Market St, Watford, Hertford- 
shire (mail order service only). 
Kits at Reeves, Lincoln Rd, En- 
field, Middlesex 1SX who offer 
mail order service, and at Reeves 
Dryad Shop, 178 Kensington 
High St, London W8 for personal 
shoppers. Bonsai tree at Heals, 
196 Tottenham Court Rd, Lon- 
don W1. Baskets at the Neal 
Street Shop, 29 Neal St, London 
WC2. 

Plastics 11. All resin materials 
at Alec Tiranti Ltd, 70 High St, 
Theale, Berkshire (home and 
overseas mail order) or from 21 
Goodge Place, London W1, for 
personal shoppers. Wire, metal 
strips, glass chips and beads at 
Hobby Horse, 17 Langton St, 
London SW10, who also offer 


mail order service (catalogue 25p 
including postage). Bangles at 
Neal Street Shop, 29 Neal St, 
London WC2. 

Weaving 10. Craftsman’s Mark 
Yarns, Trefnant, Denbigh LL16 
5UD, North Wales (wool). Wil- 
liam Hall & Co (Monsall) Ltd, 
177 Stanley Rd, Cheadle Hulme, 
Cheshire FK8 6RF (wool and 
cotton). J. Hyslop Bathgate & 
Co, Victoria Works, Island St, 
Galashiels, Scotland (wool). 
Texere Yarns. 9 Peckover St, 
Bradford BD1 5BD (wool and 
cotton). The Handweaver’s 
Studio& Gallery, 29 Haroldstone 
Rd, London E17 (wool and cot- 
ton). 

Weaving 11. Linen warp at 
William Hall & Co, 177 Stanley 
Rd, Cheadle Hulme, Cheadle, 
Cheshire, for mail order service. 
Wool suppliers as quoted in 
Weaving Chapter 5, Volume 4. 
Stitch shuttle at The Hand- 
weaver’s Studio & Gallery, 29 
Haroldstone Rd, London E17, 
who also offer mail order service. 
G clamps at ironmongers. Cane 
chair and table at The General 
Trading Co Ltd, 144 Sloane St, 
London SW1. Carpet and wicker 
basket at Conran, 77 Fulham Rd, 
Sw7. 

Printing 10. Flocking mordant 
and powder at Reeves Dryad 
Shop, 178 Kensington High St, 
London W8 (for mail order and 
personal shoppers). Fabric inks 
and dyes at George Rowney & 
Co Ltd, 12 Percy St, London W1 
(for personal shoppers and mail 
order service) or contact Rowney 
Head Office, PO Box 10, Brack- 
nell, Berks for address of your 
nearest supplier. Pottery at the 
Craftsmen Potters’ Shep, Wil- 
liam Blake House, Marshall St, 
London W1. Cutlery at David 
Mellor, 4 Sloane Sq, London 
SW1. 


Weaving 12. Rayon at Silver- 
knit, Edwalton, Notts NG12 
4DF. Both the above also offer 
mail order service. Linen warp 
at William Hall & Co (Monsal) 
Ltd, 177 Stanley Rd, Cheadle 
Hulme, Cheadle, Cheshire FK8 
6RF for mail order service. For 
general yarn supplies see Weav- 
ing chapter 5, volume 4. 

Carpentry 11. Materials at 
hardware stores. For personal 


shoppers only; drill at Burgess & 
Galer Ltd, 51 Brewer St, London’ 
W1 and drill stand at Buck &f 
Ryan Ltd, 101 Tottenham Court 
Rd, London W1. 
Carpentry 12. Tools at Burgess 
& Galer Ltd, 51 Brewer St, Lond 
don W1. І 
Needlepoint 6. Sunglasse: 
lighter at Dickins & 


at Herbert Johnson, 13 
Burlington St, London W1. 
Needlepoint 7. Yarn and canvas 
at The Needlewoman Shop, 146 
Regent. St, London W1 (wha 
offer mail order). Necklace at 
Neal Street Shop, 29 Neal St 
London WC2. 

Toys 4. Felt, acrylic stuffing and 
glue at The Felt & Hessian Shop 
34 Greville St, London ЕСІ 
Toys by Ruth Beard available at 
Best of British; 25 Museum St 
London ۰ Р 
Quilting 1. Synthetic’ wadding 
at John Lewis, Oxford St, Lon 
don W1 and branches, Fabric 
from a selection at Brother Sun, 
171 Fulham Rd, London SW3. 


Metrication 
In this volume you will find two 
systems of measurement. Thel 
first set of figures refers to the 
metric system and the Imperia 
figures follow in brackets. Wher-} 
ever possible, a commonsense 
approach has been adopted апа 
both sets of measurements have 
been worked out in round num- 
bers. BUT BEWARE! This 
means that metric and the Im- 
perial figures are not equivalent ۲ 
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Ladybird draughts 
This ladybird draughts set 
shows you that you can 
make board games even 
more fun to play. 
You will need: 
1 piece of thick white card, 
30cm x 30cm (123х124). 
1 tube each of peacock blue, 
red, yellow, black and white 
designer’s gouache. 
Transparent adhesive film 
such as Transpaseal or 
Fablon. 
2 small paintbrushes (one 
fine sable). 
Ruler with bevelled edge 
(Чо simplify marking a 
straight edge). 
24cm (94") of dowel 25mm 
J (1”) in diameter. 
Saw, sandpaper, 
varnish. 


clear 


La, 


Rule the board into a 1cm 
(2) border and 3.5cm (14") 
squares, eight on each side. 
Mix some blue and white 
paint to make pale blue 
and paint in every other 
square with this colour and 
leave to dry. Then with the 
sable brush and ruler care- 
fully paint the darker blue 


squares. Put the ruler edge 
up against the line to be 
painted and over the light 
square. Paint along the 
edge of the ruler. Remove 
the ruler by lifting it 
straight up. Do not drag it 


Copy these motifs or design 
your own playing pieces. 
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Prettily painted draughts 
game by Kay Cunliffe. 


away or the line will smear. 4 
Wipe the ruler’s edge before 
doing the next line. Leave 
to dry. 

Clear a work surface and 
try to keep it as dust free 


as possible. Cut a square of Ё 


transparent adhesive film $ 
larger than the board. @ 
Place on surface, sticky 
side up, peel off protective 


cover. Lay the right side # 


of the draughtsboard onto 


the film. Turn over and @ 


start pressing firmly from ® 
the centre to the edges toget @ 


rid of any air bubbles. Trim ) 1 


away excess film. 1 
To make the draughts Д 
mark and saw the dowel ۶ 
into 24 1cm (}”) pieces and 8 
sand each one down. Trace ¥ 
the designs or make your 
own, and transfer them to 


one side of each piece of @ 


dowel. Paint on the designs 
and varnish each one. 
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Round pots need a more precise sh 


Stick pots and and finish to look attractive, and 


better made by other methods. 


decorative oxides To make a stick pot 


Small, fired stick pots make excel 
plant pots without needing to Бе glaz 


Stick pots are often large and chur 
and adapt well to use as solid lamp 
» made by ing and lively, attractive pots can be bases or vases. The stick pots 1 


uing one end of a stick or blunt- made this way. designed by Lesley Pearson, are gl 


( 


ended rolling pin into a block of clay. It is not at all a sophisticated tech- in natural colours. The next ch 
It is a very simple, direct way of work- nique, and the effects will always be deals with some glazing techniques. 
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For а pot about 15cm (6°) high, 15ст 
(6°) wide 

You will need: 

A square or oblong block of clay 
weighing about 1Kg (21Ь). Sharp sand, 
coarse grog or builders’ sand. 
Rounded stick or rolling pin. 

The finished pot will have an attractive 
textured look if, when you knead the 
clay in preparation, you knead in 
10 to 15% sharp sand or coarse grog. 
Builder’s sand will do if these are not 
readily available. 

Take the block of clay and push the 
stick into the centre (fig.1). 

Gradually ease it downwards, 
rotating it slightly if necessary. 

Push until the bottom end of the 
stick is about 6mm (‡”) from the bottom 
of the block of clay. 

Then smooth the clay up the rolling 
pin with the fingers to thin it out 
(fig.2). Use a stroking motion, pressing 
upwards firmly but gently. 

This will have the effect of giving the 
pot more height, as well as thinning 
the walls. You could also thin down 
the side walls by slicing away the 
surplus with a cutting wire. 

7 Hold the wire taut and place it 
about 6mm (4) away from the inside 
of the clay wall. 

O Slice downwards to the bottom of 
the block to remove the side (fig.3). 
O Do this on all four sides. 

О Rub away rough edges with fingers. 
Г] Leave the clay to stiffen slightly, 
then cut a small hole in the bottom for 
drainage for a flower pot (fig.4). 
Texturing the surface of the clay. 
Sand or grog in the clay will give a 
rough appearance to the surface of the 
pot, but if you would like a more 
definite coarse finish, tap the surface 
of the clay with a rough stone while 
it is still soft (fig.5). A piece of wood 
pressed on to the surface will also give 
a deeper texture to the pot. 


To make a larger vase 

You will need: 

For a vase about 30cm (12”) high, 
15ст (6”) wide. 

A block of clay weighing about 2Kg 
(41b). Sand or grog if required. 

Rolling pin or rounded stick. 

Piece of wood for texturing. 

| Open up the block of clay in the 
same way as the smaller piece—the 
finished walls should be about 6mm 
(1) thick. 

[ | Give the sides a ‘faceted’ finish by 
pressing into the clay with the side of 
the piece of wood. 

1 You can achieve a ‘stepped’ effect 
in this way which will add a sculptural 
quality to the piece (fig.6). 

_| Experiment by pressing into the 
clay at different angles, so that the 
faceted surface of the completed piece 
creates an effect of light and shade. 


1. Push the stick down into the block. 


2. Press the clay up against the stick. 


3. Slice away the sides of the block. 


4, Cut out a small hole for drainage. 


5. A rough stone canaddsome texturing. 


6. Or give the sides a ‘faceted’ finish. 
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Nelson Hargreaves 


To make a lamp base 
You will need 
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t is stiff, turn it upside 
> hole is underneath 


top surface is closed in 
small hole in the ‘top’ to 
> the lamp fitting (fig.7). 
Remembe at clay shrinks as it dries, 
so have the fitting beside you when 
you cut the hole and make the hole 
10% larger to allow for shrinkage. 
Push a small hole in the bottom 
side of the pot to take the flex, allow- 
ing for shrinkage in the same way 
(fig.8). 


7. A hole accommodates the fitting. 


8. Cut another small hole for the flex. 
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compounds, 
the 


earth, 


xides colour rocks, 
red earthen- 


ware, for example, is given its charac- 
teristic colour by iron oxide 

А most common metal oxides are 
iron, copper таг unese, cobalt, 
nickel and chrome > are mined, 


then chemically refined, purified and 
ground into fine powders which dis- 
perse in water to form a suspension. 
Metal oxides bought from 
potters’ suppliers in this ready-to-use 
powdered form. Many are identically 
black in powder form, so keep jars 
clearly labelled (fig.9). 


can be 


Oxides as a decorative 


medium 

Pots can be coloured with oxides in 
several ways. Oxide can be mixed 
into the basic clay, or applied directly 
to the pot. Slip can be coloured with 
oxides, or the oxide can be used as 
part of the composition of the glaze. 


Some oxides, used in combination 
with a glaze, undergo a dramatic 
colour change although they only 


look black or brown before firing. 

If the oxides are used without a glaze— 
as discussed in this chapter—colours 
do not change dramatically. Shades of 


rust, ochre, black and brown will 
appear, giving pots a soft, earthy 
finish. 


The following is a simple guide to the 
colours that can be achieved by apply- 
ing oxide directly to a finished pot, 
without the use of glaze. 

Iron gives a rust or ochre colour. 
Copper gives a toast to black colour. 
Manganese gives brown. 

Cobalt gives black when used directly 
on to the pot if the pot is left unglazed. 
Try using individual oxides at first, 
and then experiment by combining two 
or more oxides to give varied tones. 
The oxides will break up the sandy 
textured surface and accentuate the 
tones. 


Applying oxides directly 

If the oxide is to be applied directly 
to the pot, first mix the oxide with a 
little water. 

For a small pot take about half a level 
teaspoon of oxide and mix it with 
water until it is about the same con- 
sistency as water-colour paint. 

Make sure that the mixture is well 
stirred—metal oxides are heavy and 


11. Rotate the wheel to make a stripe. 


will sediment quickly. 

Brushing on. Use a large, soft brush. 
Apply in a thin wash—if the oxide is 
too thick it will look very black and 
will flake off (fig.10). 

A banding wheel is. useful for the 
painting process if you are working 
on a small pot without sharp angles. 
This is a small wheel that can be spun 
by hand, and it is a basic item of the 
studio potter’s equipment. 

Place the pot in the centre of the 
banding wheel, load the brush with 
oxide, and begin to apply it. Hold the 
brush at the top of the pot, spin the 


Sponging 
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Firing 


Pots decorated t W ‘ t rof iron oxide. D ned byJoanna 


14. A sponge can give a stippled effect. 


wheel and gradually move the brush 
downwards towards the bottom. 

This technique combined with the use 
of the large brush helps to avoid brush 
marks. 

You could also apply even bands of 
colour by holding the brush in one 
place. Spin the wheel and then move 
the brush to another position to give 
another band of colour (figs.11,12). 
Spraying. This gives a mottled, 
‘thrushes’ breast’ effect. A small 
plastic spray container can be used for 
this purpose, or an old toothbrush or 
nail brush. Load the brush with oxide, 


Pictures from 
| fabric and glue f > 


Fabric collage is similar to appliqué 
in so far as shapes are cut from one 
fabric and attached to another. In a 
collage, however, instead of being 
stitched to the background, the shapes 
are glued into place using a fabric 
adhesive such as Copydex, Uhu or 
Bostik No.1 for interfaced, or small, 
shapes. A contact adhesive (see 
below) is a good choice for large, un- 
interfaced pieces of fabric. 


Which fabrics? 

A strong, firmly woven cotton is a good 
choice for background fabric and this 
can be incorporated into the picture 
or covered completely by the various 
shapes. 

As collage is a purely decorative 
technique, it is not necessary to use 
fabrics of a similar type and weight to 
make up the picture—in fact it is a 
good idea to collect as varied a selec- 
tion of scraps as possible. Small pieces 
of leather, felt, PVC, velvet, brocade, 
satin, cotton, lurex or lamé, and tweed, 
as well as braid and ribbon, are well 
worth saving to provide a variety of 
textures. 

A country landscape in winter could 
be made almost entirely from tweed 
scraps in various tones of brown; 
whereas, for an interior, like the one 
shown here, you would need a wide 
range of textures and colours. 

It is not essential to match the grain 
on the shapes to that of the back- 
ground, just cut fabric to make the 
best use of its pattern or weave. 
Note: The various parts of the 
picture can be cut from fabric which 
has been mounted on iron-on, non- 
woven interfacing, which adds stiff- 
ness and prevents the pieces from 
fraying. You may find, however, that 
you wish to drape, gather or perhaps 
pleat fabric to obtain an effect, in 
which case you should not use inter- 
facing. 

Found objects, such аз buttons, 
beads, artificial flowers, feathers and 
even twigs can be most useful extras 
when picture making. 


Mounting a picture 

Before starting work on your picture 
you will need to decide how it is to 
be finished. 
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If it is to be mounted into a frame, 
the background fabric should first be 
glued to a sheet of hardboard of the 
intended size using contact adhesive, 
such as Evo-stick Impact. This type 
of adhesive is spread on both surfaces 
and the two stuck together when the 
glue is nearly dry, which means it is 
unlikely to seep through the fabric. 
The completed picture сап be 
attached to a piece of chipboard, in 
which case the background fabric 
should be cut large enough to turn 
over to the back of the board, where it 
can be secured with adhesive or by 
using a staple gun. It is best to fix 
the fabric to the board before you 
begin to work the picture. 

With either of the above methods 
the picture can be enclosed in a braid 
border. Choose your braid before 
cutting out the background fabric and 
allow enough space round the edge 
to glue this in place. 

Alternatively neaten the edges of 
the background fabric and make a 
small hem at the top and bottom. 
Insert dowelling rods, which are 
slightly longer than the width of the 
collage, through each hem. Attach 
cord to the top rod and hang it from 
this (fig.1). 
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Victoria Drew 


1. Collage hung from dowelling rod. 


If using this method, it is a good 
idea to pin the work flat on to a large 
piece of hardboard or cardboard while 
you work. 


This collage designed by Sue Murdoch 
is a replica of a wall of her bedroom. ` 


Steve Bicknell 
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Making collage pictures 

You will need: 

Adhesive. 

Background fabric(s). 

Scraps of fabric in а variety of 
weights and textures. 

Iron-on, non-woven interfacing (op- 


tional). 

Braid (optional). 

Hardboard, chipboard, dowelling (de- 
pending on the chosen finish). 

Large sheet of cartridge paper 
(optional). 


Tracing paper (optional). 

Working techniques depend оп іп- 
dividual methods of approach, two of 
which are given here. 

Method 1. Take a piece of hardboard 
or some chipboard and then divide the 
background into two or three main 
areas, Cover each area with a different 
piece of fabric, as in the still life 
collage shown here. You will find that 
just by this simple device you will 
begin to get ideas as to the picture 
you wish to create. 

Cut out other shapes and move them 
about on the background until you 
are happy with the arrangement, then 
glue them in position. 

As you get used to the medium you 
will find that you get more and more 
ideas for pictures. 

Method 2. You may find, however, 
hat you prefer to work from a detailed 
sketch and to plan the complete 
icture before you begin to work, as 
with a realistic collage like the in- 
егіог featured in this chapter. 

It is best to start with a simple 
picture and work up to something 
more ambitious and detailed. 

Make an actual-size sketch of your 
picture, noting where shapes overlap, 
and mark in the outlines of the design 
on the background fabric lightly in 
pencil. 

Trace the principal shapes from the 
sketch on to tracing paper and cut them 
out to use as patterns. Then cut out 
each shape in the appropriate fabric 
and glue it to the background. 

Finally, add finishing touches, such 
as bits of ribbon, beads, feathers and 
any additional fabric shapes. 

Note: The principal shapes which 
make up the picture can be overlapped 
(fig.2) or can be fitted together rather 
like a jigsaw (fig.3), according to 
choice, the nature of the fabric and 
the dictates of your design. 


Still life made using the technique 
described in method 1. The shapes in 
this collage overlap as in fig.2. Designer 
of both collages on this page Laura 
Balston. 


2. Top: collage shapes overlapping. 
3. Bottom: shapes fitted together rather 
like pieces of a jigsaw puzzle. 


Landscape made from various bits and pieces including a yellow duster. 
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Making a 
monoprint 


ace such 


inks, 


hen g pa or cloth 
nst it to print tl ge. But 


like other forms of ting, 1 is 
only possible to r rint from 
the master image. 
William Blake 1 ting in 
ymbination with etc} 1 Degas, 
Toulouse Lautrec, ( n and 
Matisse h all explo! ts possi- 
bilities. Yet it is equall Паг with 
children because easy to 
and invites complet: dom of 
expression. 
Materials 
There are no strict rules ut wha 
you do and don’t need mono- 
printing and the more yí mprovise 
the better. The main thir to fine 
the best way to get the effi ou wan 
and basically to do this y will need 


colour, a printing surface 1ich to 
make the image and some paper or 
cloth on which to print it 


You should also bear in mind tha 
your finished print will be mirror 
image of the design on t printing 
surface and in some cases this may 
make a difference. 

Printing surface. This is the sur- 
face on which the inky im is made. 
Normally a sheet of glass is used but 
any smooth, flat surface such as 


Formica is suitable. If the printing 


surface is somewhat lar an the 
material to be printed you can use 
one end as a palette for mixing inks. 


Colours. Oil or water based printing 
inks, available from artists’ suppliers, 
are the best colours to use for paper 
(with oil based inks you will also need 
some white spirit for diluting colour). 
For printing on to textiles use special 
fabric printing inks or dyes. 

Material for printing the image. 
Paper is the traditional monoprinting 
surface and any fairly absorbent paper 
may be used from the cheaper cartridge 
apers to the good quality, mould- 
made, hand-made and Japanese papers. 
Working with textiles can be more 
difficult than with paper and beginners 
are advised to become used to the 
technique of printing on paper first. 
When you are ready to print on textiles 
you can either use a ‘thinnish cloth 
such as calico or a heavier canvas of 


The designs and textures that can be 
made by monoprinting are numerous. 
Drawingsand portfolios, Ann Marshall. 


er was lowered on top to make a print. 


type used in bookbinding. Always 
a natural fibre (cotton, linen, 
<) or viscose rayon with cold water 
ric dyes. 
for applying colour and 
ing images depend entirely on your 
imagination and on the type of 
iage you want to produce. If it is to 
1 multi-coloured picture you can 
»ply ink to the printing surface with 
paint brush just as you would apply 
оог to canvas or you can use a 
lette knife (also useful for mixing 
Ks). 
roller for rolling ink on to the 
rinting surface is invaluable and a 
all 10cm (4) wide artists’ roller is 
icient. Large heavy printer’s rollers 
are excellent but also expensive. 
Pencils, combs, or knitting needles 
п all be: employed successfully to 
scratch images into the rolled out inks 
and if you use your fingers, sponges 
or paper towels you will get effective 
۱۱0۵1۲۵0 looks and textures. 


Fools 


ca 


Making a monoprint 
This is the basic method for making a 
monoprint: 
| Apply ink or fabric dye to the 
orinting surface either by rolling it on 
with a roller or using a paintbrush, 
alette knife or other tool. 
L] When the design is ready lay paper 
| or cloth gently on top of the inked 
surface and rub the back of it carefully 
| >y hand. Printmakers often use the 
yack of their closed fingers to do this; 


inky hands are unavoidable. 


| nake а monoprint roll out colour on toa glass slab. The 
gn above was drawn in the paint with a matchstick, then 


diluting the colour. 


You can raise one corner of the 
sheet very carefully to see how the 
paper or cloth is receiving the ink. 
More rubbing may be necessary. 

Lift the paper off when the image 
has been transferred on to it; this is 
the monoprint. 

Turn the print face upwards on a 


As the paper is lifted, it shows the image transferred on to 
it. This ts the monoprint. The textured effect was made by not 


table top or peg it to a clothesline to 
dry. You can make further use of the 
residual ink on the glass or Formica 
and develop it into another image by 
reshaping or adding more ink. 


A patchwork of different monoprinting 
techniques. Designed by Ann Marshall. 


Monoprint techniques 
Painting directly on to the glass 


with a paint brush, palette knife, 
fingers or anything that will make 
texture is a way of making a multi- 
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coloured design or of painting a picture 
as you would on canvas (fig.1). If 
you want to paint an image but are 
uncertain of your ability to draw free- 
hand, you can make a preliminary 


pencil sketch and then slip it under- 
neath the glass printing surface. It 
will be visible through the glass and 
you can ink in the glass accordingly. 
Ink can be applied thickly, in the 


style known as impasto, or it can be 
thinned (if oil based, use white spirit, 
if water based use water) to create 
watercolour type washes. 

Incised drawing is a remarkably 
easy way to work. Using a roller, 
cover the printing surface with an 
even film of ink (or, if you want a multi- 
coloured background, use а paint 
brush). The design can be drawn in 
with a pointed tool. Very little pressure 
is needed to slide the point over the 
glass and a free flowing line can be 
made fairly simply. The point removes 
a small trough of ink from the glass, 
resulting in a white line on the finished 
monoprint (fig.2). 

Splashing. Exciting abstract images 
can be created by spreading oil based 
ink freely and arbitrarily over the 
printing surface and then splashing it 
with white spirit (fig.3). Introducing 
an element of chance, even in a care- 
fully drawn design, often produces the 
most rewarding results. In fact, the 
happy accident is almost the essence 
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of monoprinting and designs where 
the fall of the paper and the spread 
and absorption of the ink have not 
been completely controlled are some 
of the most successful. 

Resist techniques refer to methods 
whereby colour is prevented from 
marking certain areas of the finished 
surface, thus shaping a design. 

Paper stencils or torn papers placed 
over parts of the ink spread will make 
blank shapes on the finished print 
(fig.4). When dry the first stages can 
be over printed with the stencils and 
the addition of another colour. Masking 
tape also makes it possible to get 
different effects such as hard edges on 
different parts of the print as seen in 
the notebook cover illustrated. 
Transfer drawing. Delicate and 
exciting interpretations of line draw- 
ings can be made by this simple method. 
Place paper or cloth over the inked 
printing surface and then draw with 
a pencil or ball point pen on the back 
of the material while it is gently 
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1-5. Differenttechniques of monoprinting 
result in a fascinating variety of styles. 
1. is made by painting on glass and 
pressing printing paper to it; 2. uses 
incised lines; 3. involves splashing the 
printing surface; 4. using stencils and 
5. drawing on the back of the print. 
By Ann Marshall. 


resting on the thin coat of ink. Do not 
apply pressure to any other area, 
the ink will prevent the print from 
sliding. Fig.5 shows a print made in 
this way. Similarly, you can press a 
leaf or other familiar object against the 
back of the material and this will print 
on the other side. The same film of 
ink if smoothed over will probably be 
sufficient for several monoprints made 
in this manner. 

Experimenting with different tools 
and consistencies of ink is part of the 
enjoyment of monoprinting. Different 
techniques can often be combined and 
new ones discovered by taking ad- 
vantage of initial mistakes. 


Coloured glass 
window hangings 


€ 1 € 1 1 1 1 
t 1 lead 1 í a terc att t 
wa get 11 € 11 front of 
па 1 W 1W 10W І er nt re 
в expensive. _ The window hanging 
I t € ۱ give ге for 


red hanging, 
apply 
equally e coral coloured 
version and the tulip har f. 
You will need to buy (or sometime 
۱( a number of tools which 
not have used before. Once 
you acquired them you will be 
able to use them for all and 
leading work 

You will need: 

Tools 

Glass wheel cutter. 

Lead cutting knife or a 


techniques 


g overle 


glass 


trimming 


1. A cut-off palette knife 


Oyster kr ope І ives 
of the lead calmes k- 
handled knife with a 5} blunt 
blade but é do 


Grozers (glazier’s pl 
blunt-ended pliers are satisfa 
Lathekin or a flat piece 
about hand size used for thing 
the lead over the 
Soldering iron, either a 7! 
electric one, or an old-fashion« 
one requiring a gas flame for 
Gas bunsen 
using an old-fashioned solde 
Asbestos mat, about 15cm (6 
Goggles. 

Pencil. 

Coin, about 2.5ст (1") in diameter 
Materials 

Antique glass such as Pot iss or 
Reamy glass: 

23cm x 15cm (9°x6") of red. 

10cm x 10cm (4”х4”) of blue. 


glass. 


cooker or 


15cm x 7.5cm (6°х3") of grec ese 
quantities of glass аге ge to 
allow for mistakes. 


Flat double channelled lead calme, 
1.5m (5’) in length, 0.6cm (2") in height 
and 0.6cm (4") in width of leaf. (See 
Glass chapter 6, page 702.) 

Tinman’s solder, 55cm (22”) long, 
1.5mm (;)-") thick. This comes in a long 
stick and joins two cut pieces of lead 
together. 

Flux or tallow candle to assist the 
flow of the solder. 

Wire wool or wire brush for cleaning 
lead joints. 


polishing 
nal) 
cloth, for padding the 
le cutting it 
easily pulled out of wood, such 
pins or lasting pins as used 
ikers, for holding the glass 
lace while working on it 
rd or smooth piece of wood at 
x 30cm (1'х1”). 
white paper about 30cm x 
х1) 
bout 0.8mm (gauge 20-21) thick 
ng jewelry chain for the 


ace the white paper on a table 
l put the coin in the middle of the 
Draw round the coin. 
Following the diagram of the hang- 
(fig.2) move the coin to another 
tion about 1.27cm (4") away and 
w round it again. 
Repeat again to make six circles 
und a central circle. At this stage 
ге the spaces allowed in the dia- 
im for the leading. 
The remaining two pieces are 
ir-shaped and a little larger than the 
les. Practise on a scrap of paper to 
the right shape then transfer to 
the sheet of paper positioning them as 


бо 9 
кы 1 lead calme 
a ENA 


lead joint 


2. This working drawing will enable 
you to cut the glass and set it out with 
the lead ready for soldering. 


The opacity of the lead clearly defines 
the brilliance of the glass. Hangings 
designed by Pixie Dorchy 


Cutting the glass 

Put the felt or cloth on a flat surface 
and place the sheet of paper on it. 

Place the red glass over the paper. 

Cut the six red circles (the circle 
in the middle is blue). To do this hold 
the glass firmly with one hand and 
with the other draw the cutter towards 
you in a smooth curve, following the 
line of the circle on the paper. The 
glass need only be lightly scored (see 


i 


overlap lead 


4. Cut the green pieces up to an edge. 


When cutting any glass be careful not 
to brush the work surface with your 
bare hand. Use a dustpan and brush to 
sweep up glass particles. If any glass 
Rub the lead with a tallow candle. Touch the solder with a hot iron. particles should get in your eye seek 


Glass chapter 4, page 450 for in- 
structions on cutting glass). The 
circles are much easier to. cut if the 
cutter is drawn along in several long 
curves (fig.3). Three or four strokes of 
the cutter should be enough to cut an 


кас 2nden 


3. Cut the glass with several strokes. Top: an old-fashioned soldering iron. Bottom: a modern electric iron. 
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Leading 

Untwist the lead, then stretch and 

1ighten it 

Го do this place one end of the lead 

ler the heel of your foot and grip 

other end with the pliers. Pull 
lead up and over your shoulder 
you do it in this way you won't hit 
urself with the pliers should the 

і slip. 

Place the lead on a working surface 
d separate the leaves of the lead with 
> oyster-knife or other similar knife. 

you will be working with small 
ces of glass you may find it easier 

cut the lead calme into 30cm (1’) 
ngths. 

Take any опе of the seven circles 
d bend the lead around it. 

Where the lead meets around the 
iss make a small mark with the 
itting knife. Ease away from the 

۲18۸88 and cut. 

Making sure that the glass fits 
ugly in the lead leaves replace the 
id so that the two ends meet round 
e glass. As lead is fairly pliable it is 
ute easy to squeeze and ease the 
ad to fit the glass. 

Hold the lead up to the light and 
ieck that there are no gaps between 
ad and glass. If there are cut off a 
1y piece of lead and try again. It 
es not matter if the glass rattles 

slightly so long as the glass is safely 
inside the leaves of the lead. 

Using the lathekin smooth down 

he edges of the lead on to the glass. 

| Repeat for the remaining six circles. 

When all the circles are complete 
arrange together as in fig.2 with the 
blue circle in the middle and the other 
six around it and touching the blue 
| circle. If the circles are overcrowded 
it is possible that one circle has been 
cut too large or the lead has not been 
pushed closely enough into the glass. 
Check the leading first and, if the 
circles are still jostling each other, 
you may have to unlead a circle and 
nibble at the glass with the pliers 
until you get it slightly smaller. 
C Now lead up the green pieces. The 
procedure is the same except that the 
top tip of lead runs a little further 
than the glass (fig.2). Cut this lead 
at an angle, making sure that the 
lower lead fits against the top lead. 
C] Arrange all the pieces of leaded 
glass on the hardboard (fig.2) and 
turn the lead cuts of the circles to the 
centre. Line the lead cut of the blue 
circle to one of the cuts on a red 
circle. 


Dick Miller 


Another simple but effective hanging. 
Tulips designed by John Burford. 


green pieces во 
overlaps the 
red circles 

ѕ to hold the pieces 


(See fig.2 for 


Soldering 


Clean the ends of the lead joints 


with wire wool. This is important since 

solder will not adhere well to a dirty 

surface. Also clean the end of the 
soldering iron with wire wool 
Heat up the soldering iron. An old- 
fashioned iron can be heated over a 
bunsen burner or the flame of a gas 
cooker; an electric iron can be plugged 
into the household mains electricity 
supply. Always lay a hot soldering 
iron on an asbestos mat, never directly 
on to the unprotected working surface. 

Achieving and maintaining the right 

temperature of iron takes a little 

practice. Test for the proper tempera- 

ture by melting a little solder in a 

metal lid and letting it cool. Rub the 

end of the iron on the solder and when 
it starts to flow you will know you 
have reached the right temperature. 

Turn off the electric iron occasionally 

to stop it overheating. 

Once the iron is tinned—a smooth 

‘puddle’ of tin should adhere evenly 

to the end—you are ready to start 

soldering. 
Rub the joints of the individual 

pieces of leaded glass with flux or a 

tallow candle to aid the flow of solder. 
_] Place the stick of solder close over 

the joint and touch with the soldering 
iron so that a small drop of solder 
falls on the joint. Spread smoothly 
over the joint with the tip of the iron. 

Be careful not to let the solder fall on 

the glass as the heat may crack it. 

Do this to all the joints. 

O Once all the individual pieces of 

leaded glass have been soldered the 

pieces can be joined together. 

0 Clean down the soldered joints with 

wire wool and rub with flux. 

Г] Solder the six red circles on to the 

blue circle and the two green pieces 

on to twe red circles as in fig.2. Solder 
in the same way as for the individual 
pieces of glass. 

О When the soldering is completed 

on one side, remove the supporting 

nails, lift piece up and turn over. 

Solder the back in the same way. 

О When finished the leading can be 
rubbed with lampblack to give a good 
polish. 

To support the hanging you can either 
solder a wire or chain to the tips of the 
leading around the green pieces or, 
alternatively, thread the wire along 
the lead channel at the bottom of the 
hanging, twist the two ends of the 
> wire together, and support it in this 
& way. 
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| French knots 
апа other stitches 


For picture making choose a theme 
with bold and simple shapes. Break 
down the composition into stitch 
areas, fitting an appropriate stitch 
to the type of texture which will best 
express each part. As you gain ex- 
perience, more detailed subjects may 
be attempted with the texture provided 
by a greater variety of stitches, and 
probably with some invented by your- 
self. 
Background. To start with, choose a 
finely woven, natural-coloured fabric. 
When you have become more confident 
you can use backgrounds which will 
play a part in the composition of the 
design with textures of the fabric as 
well as the stitching becoming an 
integral part of the picture. 
Borders. If you wish to embroider a 
frame around a picture, choose one 
that is in keeping with the subject— 
a rose-festooned one as shown here— 
or a geometric border for a more 
modern picture. Of course, many 
pictures look their best when set in a 
plain picture frame. 
Yarn quantities. For a small picture, 
such as the one shown, one skein of 
each colour is usually more than 
enough. However, if one colour pre- 
dominates or if the stitches are very 
closely or thickly worked, two skeins 
may be needed. 
Transferring a picture design. Trace 
the design on to tissue paper, being 
careful not to tear it. Lay the tissue 
paper over the fabric. Using sewing 
or tacking cotton and a fine needle, 
sew through the tissue paper and 
fabric with back or small running 
stitches round the outline or indicate 
the position of the areas to be em- 
broidered. Tear the tissue paper away. 
The: stitches not hidden by the em- 
broidery are removed when the em- 
broidery is complete. 


Apple blossom picture 

The apple blossom on the tree in the 
picture is superbly suggested by the 
use of French knots. These are also 
used on the girl’s dress and hair band 
and this holds the picture together. 
Bold straight stitches which lie flat are 
used for the trellis in front of the 
bushes. These add a little perspective 
and contrast in texture. 
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The colours used are light to medium 
tones and give the whole picture a 
pretty, country air. 

You will need: 

Piece of fabric 38cm (15°) x 30cm 
(12"). 

1 skein each of stranded cotton іп 
each of the following colours: brown, 
pale pink, rose pink, light green, 
mid green, sage green, golden brown, 
white. 

1 ball pearl cotton No.5 in two shades 
of brown and pale blue. 

Small amount of gold lurex yarn for 
trellis. 

О Working from the photograph en- 
large the picture to measure 33cm 
(13") x 25cm (10”)—ѕее Design Know- 
how, chapter 4, page 112. 

O Using pearl cotton, work as follows: 
The girl’s dress, chain stitch and stem 
stitch. 

Bark of tree and branches, stem stitch. 
О Using all strands of 6-stranded 
cotton, work as follows: 

apple blossom, flowers under tree, 
girl’s hairband and part of girl’s 
dress; closely worked, loose French 
knots. Place some knots over the 
branches of the tree. 

Grass and flower leaves, 
straight stitches. 
Background bush, feather stitch. 
Foreground bush, herringbone stitch 
outlined with stem stitch. 

Girl’s hair and feet, stem stitch. 

Girl’s hairband, French knots. 

Girl’s arms, backstitch. 

The trellis. Use all strands of cotton 
and work a lattice, couching it with 
the gold lurex yarn. In front of the 
trellis work the flowers in. French 
knots and leaves in detached chain 
stitch. 

The border. The border consists of 
herringbone in stranded cotton with 
stem stitch in pearl cotton on either 
side. ` 

Work the rosettes in stem stitch from 
the outside toward the centre, and add 
one or two French knots at the centre. 
Work leaves in detached chain stitch. 
To press the picture, lay it right 
side downwards on a well-padded 
ironing board, cover with a damp 
cloth: and press it lightly. When dry 
mount the picture as described in 
Needlepoint chapter 3 page 120. 


random 
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Basic stitches 


French knots (fig.1). Bring the 
thread out at the required po- 
sition, hold the thread down with 
the left thumb and encircle it 
twice with the needle as in A. 
Still holding the thread firmly, 
twist the needle back to the start- 
ing point and insert it as close as 
possible to where the thread 
first emerged. Pull the thread 
through to the wrong side and 
secure if you are working a 
single knot or pass to the next. 
Couched lattice (fig.2). Lay 
threads along the lines of the 
design and, with another thread, 
secure the intersections down by 
taking a small stitch into the 
fabric. 

Feather stitch (fig.3). Work in a 
vertical line. Bring the needle 
through to the left of the centre 
line of the design and take a 
small vertical stitch to the right 
as shown, catching the thread 
under the point of the needle. 
Continue making a series of 
stitches to the left and right of 
the design line, catching the 
thread under the needle. 
Herringbone stitch (05.4). 
Work from left to right. Bring 
the needle through above the 
centre line of the design and 
insert it below this line to the 
right, taking a small stitch to 
the left, keeping the thread 
above the needle.’ Then insert 
the needle on the upper line a 
little to the right, taking a small 
stitch to the left with the thread 
below the needle. Continue 
working these two movements 
alternately. 
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Size and position of panels 
ы Length. Start | 1 1 e of | 


Padded panels апа 
shallow buttoning 


paneis апа г € 
Е ۰ The height. Wł 
of the panels, 1 
‹ 
‹ and possibly у оц 
ipholstering а dation. Thi yu to positior sitting de ure 
ed tor foan п idation ас‹ < S€ one to sıt on h or 
be é pted to and also prevents from bed while you measure the hind. 
quette (pro around inside the cover during u Flush mounts are used f x the 
>') seating or for a The method described in Upholstery panels to the wall. The on- 
chag », page 748 can be used for sist of two plates (fig.1), hich 
ever you upholster а solid surface back rests if the panel is elaborately is screwed to the wall a her 
foam padding seating, it is shaped. Where they are simple rect 
to edge the foam with calico angles however, the foam can be glued Striped butcher's cloth ma ly 
strips which are tacked to the foun directly on to the foundation. covering for padded back ri 
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nts give a hidden fixing. 
f the panel. At least two 
l be used for each panel. 
inel mounts are hooked 
П mounts, the fixings are 
he panel is firmly held. 


} ric 


f fabric which are sold 


for loose covers and up- 


holster 


althou yo 
for a kitchen yo 
а leathercloth 
clean. 
Leathercloth is made from 
PVC and has a knitted bac 
easy to use for upholstery because it is 
strong and pliable. It is sold in widths 
between 130ст-137ст (50°-54") and in 
a wide range of plain colours. Do not 
be tempted to use the unexpanded 
PVC fabrics which are sold for rain- 
coats and so on because they do not 
stretch or mould satisfactorily. If you 
are intending to shallow button the 
wall panel, you should buy a small 
piece of matching unbacked leather- 
cloth sold specially for covering but- 
tons. This is thinner than the regular 
fabric and is easier to press over the 
button moulds. 


which 


To make a wall panel: 

You will need: 

Foundation panel of the required size 
in 15mm (}”) chipboard or blockboard. 
Cover fabric and calico lining, 15cm 
(6”) larger all round than the foun- 
dation board. 

Foam pad, 5cm (2”) thick and 1.56 
(1”) larger each way than the foun- 
dation panel. 

Clear adhesive such as Bostik No.1. 
Several 1cm (3”) fine tacks. 

Tack hammer. 

Staple gun. 

Two flush mounts. 

Eight No.8 screws 4cm (14”) long and 
appropriate wall plugs. 

Eight No.8 screws 1cm (}") long. 
Screwdriver, bradawl. 

Drill and No.8 masonry drill bit. 
Equipment for buttoning see overleaf. 


Preparing the foundation 
board 

Г] Start by drilling holes through the 
board about 15cm (6”) intervals to 
ventilate the foam when it compresses. 
However, if you are going to button 
the board, drill the holes in the 
positions for the buttons (fig.2). 

Г] Mark the position for the panel on 
the wall lightly in pencil. Measure 
down 7.5ет (3”) from the top corners 
and draw a line across. Measure the 


same amount from the sides and draw 


lines at right angles to the first one. 
Repeat on the board. Mark the posi- 
tions for the flush mounts by placing the 
top outside corner of each mount 
exactly on the intersection of the 
marks (fig.3). Check all your measure- 
ments carefully as it is essential that 
they correspond on the wall and panel 
exactly if the mounts are to lock to- 
gether. 

O Place one half of each mount with 
the flange facing down in position on 
the board. Start the holes for the screws 


2. Drilling holes in foundation board. 
The grid shows the button positions. 


with the bradawl and then screw on 
the mounts using the 1cm ()” screws. 

Mark the holes for the other half of 
the mounts, with the flange facing up, 
on the wall and drill and plug them. 
Use the 4cm (14”) screws to screw the 
mounts in position. 

Try the board in position. If you 
need to make any correction to make 
the halves of the mounts fit, it is 
generally easier to alter the sections 
screwed to the wood. 


Dick Miller 


3. Screwing the flush mount, flange 
down, to top corner of the foundation. 
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Attaching the foam 

Mark the centre of each edge of the 
foam and the foundation board. 

Mark a border in pencil 5cm (2°) 
wide all round the perimeter of the 
front of the board (the opposite side 
from the mounts). Mark a border of 
the same size round the perimeter of 
the foam. 

Spread adhesive along both borders 


кше: с. ae 


4. Spreading adhesive along the border. 


and allow it to become tacky (fig.4). 
Place the foam, adhesive side down, 
centrally on to the front of the board 
and press firmly. There should be a 
margin of foam 6mm (1”) wide over- 
lapping the board. Leave to dry. 


Attaching the lining 

| Mark the centre of each edge of the 
calico and place it on to the foam so 
that the centre marks correspond. 
Take the calico over to the back of the 
board and tack and staple it down 
following the method used in Up- 
holstery chapter 5, page 748. 


Attaching the main cover 
C Attach the main cover in 
same way. 

The corners are finished in a square 
pleat (fig.5). Cut away the surplus 
fabric before tacking down. 

Slip stitch the folds at the pleat using 
strong thread and a curved needle. 


the 


5. Forming a square pleat at the corner. 
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Shallow buttoning 

Shallow buttoning adds extra interest 
to a plain padded surface and is not 
difficult to do. It can be used for a wall 
panel, for padded bedheads 
chairs and stool tops. 
Basically 


and on 


the buttons are placed on 
to the surface of the board in a regular 
pattern and pulled down into the 
padding with twine which is taken 
through the padding to the back of 


the board, through a drilled hole, 
and fastened off securely. 
Unlike deep buttoning where the 


buttons are sunk into the padding by 
some 5cm-7.5cm (2"-3*), the buttons 
in shallow buttoning merely compress 
the padding by about 15mm (17). The 
fabric is not distorted much beyond 
forming a few wrinkles (in deep 
buttoning the fabric is distorted so 
much that it is generally formed into 
pleats between the buttons), so the 
buttons can be added when the front 
cover has been completely attached. 

Buttons. Use metal buttons, of about 


2cm (}") diameter, which сап be 
covered in fabric to match the main 
cover. The buttons should have a 


metal shank on the back so that the 
twine used to secure them can be 


slotted through. The shank sinks into 
the padding and is completely hidden 
when the buttoning is complete. 

The buttons can be made professionally 
by a soft furnishing supplier or you 


6. Some designs for shallow buttoning. 
The buttons compress padding slightly. 


could make them yourself using a 
button kit. 

The buttoning design. With shallow 
buttoning the buttons can be placed 
exactly as you want them and you can 
have as many or as few as you like, 
You could place them in a rec angle, 
in a large diamond, a triangle or even 
a circle (fig.6). 


То make a buttoned 


surface: 

You will need: 

Buttons. 

Upholstery twine and long upholstery 
needle. 

Two 12mm (4 
each button. 
Drill and wood drill bit (No.8 size). 


) improved tacks for 


Buttoning on to firm 
foundations 

Preparing the board. The foundation 
board should be prepared for the 
buttoning before the padding and 
cover are attached. 

Start by marking your board with the 
positions of the buttons (fig.6 gives 
some ideas for designs). Mark each 
position with an X and then drill a 
hole for each one with the wood drill. 
Attaching the buttons. When the 
padding and cover are complete, place 
the board, padded side down, on to 
your work surface. Place two improved 
tacks on opposite sides of each hole 
and hammer them halfway down. 
Thread the needle with a length of 
twine and tie one end round one of the 
tacks. Hammer the tack completely 
home (0.7). Pass the needle through 
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7. Passing the needle through the hole. 


the hole and padding to the front of 
the board, checking that you are 
keeping the needle straight. Pull the 
needle completely out on the padded 
side and thread it through the button 
shank. Push it back into the padding 
and hole, making a small stitch on the 
surface of the cover (fig.8). 

On the back of the board pull the twine 
as tightly as possible so that the 
button compresses the padding, and 
wrap it round the second tack (it 


king a small stitch on the front 


Buttoning on to webbed 


foundations 
w buttoning is normally worked 
padding with a firm foundation 
with care, it can also be worked 
padding with a webbing foun- 
yn, such as a dining chair. 
Marking the design. Mark the design 
the buttoning lightly in pencil or 
ilor’s chalk on to the cover of the 
ading. 

Attaching the buttons. Thread the 
dle with a long length of twine. 
Pass the needle through the padding 
m the top on the marked position 
and bring it out on the underside, 
›азв1п& it through a strand of webbing. 
eave a long tail of twine on the top 

side of the padding. 
teturn to this length and thread the 
edle with it. Pass the needle through 


the button and pass the needle through 
the padding again, making a small 


stitch on the surface of the padding. 
ull the twine right through and 
remove the needle. 

toll up a small piece of spare webbing 
or canvas and place it between the 
two lengths of twine on the underside 
of the webbing. Tie the ends in a slip 
knot (fig.9)and tighten knot around the 
ittle roll. The roll helps to prevent 
the knot from pulling through the 
webbing. Secure the knot firmly to 
геуепё it from slipping and then cut 
off the excess length. 


9. Securing the knot round canvas roll. 


Shallow buttoning adds interest to this bedhead which is hung with flush mounts. 
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Decorative 


feather objects 


Feathers are by no means as fragile as 
they appear and the number of feather 
objects still around from earlier eras 
are proof of this. Besides their dura- 
bility, their brilliant colours and 
unique textures make them an appeal- 
ing material for a variety of purposes. 


Attaching feathers 

Feathers are attached to other surfaces 
by gluing and by sewing and the most 
suitable method depends on both the 
surfaces being decorated and the type 
of feathers used. On hard materials 
such as wood, for instance, it is always 
necessary to use a glue while on cloth 
you can use glue in some cases but 
sewing is generally preferable unless 
the feathers are extremely fine. 
Gluing. Glue can be applied to the 
central shaft of each feather before it 
is pressed against a surface and this 
method is especially suitable for wing 
and tail feathers because they have 
sizable central shafts. Finer plumage · 
can be attached by making a line of 
glue or spreading a coat of it оп toa 
surfacé and pressing or dropping the 
feathers on to it. (The drop technique 
is used primarily for special effects in 
picture making.) Both techniques are 
quite simple. 

Use a clear adhesive; for most items 
a general purpose type is suitable, 
Cloth, however, requires special mil- 
liner’s glue available from milliner 


Po 


suppliers and some haberdashers. This 
is a rubber based glue that dries clear. 


1 


1. Feathers can be attached to fabric by 
stitching through central shaft. 


Sewing. Feathers can be stitched on 
to cloth by either piercing the central 
shaft with the needle and thread (fig.1) 
or with cross stitch at points near 
base of each feather (fig.2). When 
working a straight line, feathers can 
often be machine stitched if the 
plumage is not too fine to escape the 
needle’s path. 
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2. Feathers attached u oss stitch. 
Head-dress 
The most popular use iers has, Î 
of course, been in h ses and 
whether floating fror ıeadband 
of a warrior or the band of а 
cavalier they have always 
suggested an air of f ant self- 
importance. We even r person’s 
success as a ‘feather i ۱ 
The most elaborate sses of 
` аП were produced by A: Indians 
and making a head-dros: hildê 


birthday or Christma bound to 
bring whoops of joy. 
Traditional Indian head 
made of eagle or turkey 
turkey feathers could be used fı 
pattern although the fanciful variation 
shown would doubt; bri an 
Indian chieftain or a с} 

You will need: 

1 black and white hor Ё 

4 striped black turkey wins f ers. 

4 speckled peacock 

(or a selection of 9 oth: 
feathers). 

9 peacock tail feathers. 

60 goose wing feathers 

46 turkey body feathers 

100cm (40") curtain tape with 


r gathering and pockets for 


dye in blue and green. 
гз for trimming 
read 


achine. 

1 by dyeing blue and green 
according to instructions in 
ork chapter 1, page 772, and 
e packet. To get paler shades 
u can leave some feathers in 

ath for a shorter time or you 

them separately in a prepared 


ie 
ike the head-dress band pull 
(12") of drawstring from 


ad-dress was made on a base of 
1 tape. Design by Pamela Woods. 


iful Indian head-dress 
7 please a child ога 


head-dress when ] 
To assemble the feathers, place 


ipright ones o the pockets of 


> following order 
put ۱۲۱۱۵۱۱۱ feather in the centre 
of the tape. Next add the turkey and 
speckled peacock wing feathers on 


either side of the centre so that they 
alternate and overlap slightly. 
With the scissors trim the peacock 


The shimmering colours of a butterfly 
reproduced in feathers by Pamela 
Wood. 


but leaving a little for sticking into 
the tape. Push a peacock feather into 
the pocket of the tape with each of the 
large upright feathers. 

Then fill all the remaining pockets 
with pale blue and pale green goose 
wing feathers, arranged alternately. 
If any of these feathers are smaller 
than others then place them at the 
ends of the curtain tape. 

When all the vertical feathers are in 
place, secure them firmly to the tape 
by machine stitching along the length 
of the tape. Keep the stitch small so 
that the needle will penetrate the 
central shafts of all the feathers. 

The turkey body feathers аге 
arranged horizontally along the face 
of the tape to cover it. Again the blue 
and green colours are alternated and 
in this case the feathers also overlap 
one another. These feathers are sewn 
in place by hand (fig.2). 


Butterfly motif for 


lampshade 
Feathers are not only beautiful when 
light is shining on them, but equally 


4. Trace pattern for butterfly motif. 
The size shown opposite measures 
25.5cm (10") across and 19.5cm (7}") 
high. 


so when they are lit from behind for 
they take on a skeletal look which 
gives an interesting variation to their 
appearance. 

The motif shown is made entirely by 
gluing. Peacock feathers are used but 
other types and colours will do as well. 
You will need: 

About 50 feathers for outline (blue 
body feathers). 

About 24 feathers 
(green back feathers). 
About 55 speckled feathers for main 
wing area (body feathers). 

3 dark, flat feathers for 
back. 

1 tail feather for antennae and eyes. 
An all purpose clear adhesive. 
Lightweight canvas or other material 
for backing. 

Large scissors for trimming. 

Feathers are applied in ап over- 
lapping fashion and they are glued 
down by applying a dab of glue to the 
central shaft only but before you 
begin to glue the butterfly remove any 
fluff from the feathers. You will be 
working only with the flat tips of the 
feathers. 


for inner line 


butterfly 
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Paul Williams 


C] Trace the motif outline (fig.3) on the 
fabric backing and cut it out. The 
finished motif will be larger than the 
trace pattern since the feathers should 
overhang the edges of the backing for 
the length of their fringe, about 
9.Бет (17). 

O Fill in the outline as illustrated 
with blue body feathers pointing out- 
ward over the edge of the backing. 
Next, make a row of green back 
feathers down the side of the wings, 
overlapping the base of the blue ones. 
Г] Fill in the wings with speckled body 
feathers following the contours of the 
pattern. 

Trim three dark flat feathers and 
overlap them down the centre spine 
to make the body. 

_| The antennae and the eyes are 
single bracts taken from a tail feather. 
The natural curve is sufficient for the 
antennae but the eyes must be curled 
by hand (according to the method 
described in Featherwork 1, page Tre}. 
O Glue or sew the finished motif to a 
lampshade or, if you prefer, stick it 
to a windowpane or a piece of Perspex 
where the light can shine through it. 
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Abstract pattern 


Abstract means to ‘draw from’ or to 
‘select’. In an abstract pattern the 
intention is to convey the essence of 
something, and its significance, rather 
than what it looks like in real life or 
how it can be broken down geometri- 
cally. 

There are no rules on how to draw 
abstract designs. It is more a question 
of looking at patterns around you: 
oil on water, light on soap bubbles, 
patterns made by hair, cloud for- 


mations or stone which has been 
weathered by wind and water. 

Look at the illustrations here and, 
without reading the captions, see if 


The windscreen has been 5. 


Steve Bicknell 


Irregular growth lines surrounding a knot of wood. 
812 
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hattered by several hard blows. 


you know what the photographs 
represent. Now read the captions and 
have another look at the photographs. 
Can you pick out which are the most 
important features of each one? Which 
pattern shows the stress lines of a 
hard impact? Which one is compact, 
solid and coiled round itself? Which 
one radiates in loops from the centre? 
What effect does the painting have on 
you? Now try making a few abstract 
patterns yourself. 


Experiment 1 
You will need: 
Newspaper, large sheet of white paper, 


‘The Flame’ by Jackson Pollock. 


water-based paints, inks or dyes, a 
paintbrush and a drinking straw. 

Spread the newspaper on the 
ground, put the white paper on top and 
mix up the paints or dyes. 

Drop the paint on to the paper to 
make splashes of colour. 

Tilt the paper to make the paint 
run. 

The paint can be spread about by 
blowing through a straw across the 
surface of the paper. 

Try again with another piece of paper 
and see what happens. 


Experiment 2 

You will need: 

Piece of white card with peephole 
cut out of the middle. Colour maga- 
zines, white paper, pencil, crayons, 
felt-tipped pens. 

Г] Move the card over a page in the 
magazine, keeping your attention on 
the peephole. See what shapes and 
rhythms you can isolate through 
the peephole. 

Г] Copy or enlarge what you see on 
to the sheet of paper and colour in the 
pattern. 


Mary Seyd 


Snark 


Creative 
deas 29 


on violets 
refreshing way 
ft-wrap ribbon 
tiny ‘violets’ which 
sed to decorate gifts 


ce a centrepiece of 


vill need: 
($°) wide self- 
ribbon in mauve 
W. 
58ОГ8. 
15cm (6") length of 
ibbon. Cut each end 
illy. Cut the same 
f yellow ribbon and 
ends into a fringe. 
tear the ribbon along 
ps into thin strips. 
he mauve ribbon into 
hape and tie in the 
with a strip of yellow 
trimming ends close 
<not. 
for second set of 


s-cross the two sets of 
ils and tie together in 
centre with yellow rib- 
Holding centre of 


bon. 


violet between forefinger 
and thumb, open out each 
petal-loop by inserting and 


opening scissors. 


Attach to gift boxes with a 
small piece of double-sided 
adhesive tape. 

For candle base cover a 
square of floral foam, such 
as Oasis, with strips of 
ribbon held in place on the 
bottom with straight pins. 
Leave a space in the centre 
and cut a hole into it for the 
candle. 

Cover with violets stuck on 
with pins. Fill in any gaps 
with loops of ribbon secured 
in place with pins. Spray 
with flame proofing solu- 
tion before using. 


Trevor Lawrence 


( little tissue 
во paper 

3 d, in spite 

Į ted appearance, sur- 


pr é nake. 
Y 1 ise slightly thicker paper, 
but t hed garlands would not be 
d would be difficult to pack 
ceused, 

simply cut. paper \shapes 
lite spectaculamwith imagi- 
native of colour when glued to- 
{ é the ‘honeycomb’ principle. 
Tissue paper 


is a fragile material, so 
don't too finely or the garland will 
quic} ear under its own weight. Too 
mar will also make the tissue 
pape ficult, to. unfold, and the 
garland may look spindly and thin 
whe have managed to unfurl it. 
A few ple cuts are easier to do and, 
as you can see from the photographs, 
will produce very effective looking 
garlands with plenty of ‘body’—which 
means they will standup to wear and 
tear better than intricately cut designs. 
Tissue paper is/available‘in_a-truly 
splendid choice of shades, and there is 
no need to use only one or two colours. 
You could produce a gorgeous rainbow 
effect by using papers of four or more 
different hues. But do remember to 
‘plan your colour sequence before 
gluing the cut out shapes together, and 
take care to follow the order-you haye 
decided on — a random’ assembly of 
mixed colours could look messy! 


A simple r way toset a multi-coloured 
effect would be tó use one paper only — 
a toned tissue paper. Toned tissue 
papers are usually a- graduation of 
shades of one colour (from icy pale 
з, through hyacinth to royal blue, 
mple) and can-produce subtly 
ng garlands. 

Use the trace pattern and follow the 
instructions for making the two illus- 
trated examples. Use them as they are, 
or have fun adapting them for your own 
colour schemes and shapes. 


Orange and red garland 
You will need: ۱ 
Red and orange tissue paper. 
Paper glue. 

Small piece of cardboard. 
Fine string or button thread, needle. 
Paperwork scissors. 

О Cut a pile of tissue paper shapes 
(fig.1) in orange and red. 

О Stick them together in pairs, one 
orange to one red, with a very small 
dot of paper glue at points АВ Ср 
(fig.1). Let the glue dry thoroughly. 

[1] Now stick each orange and red pair 
to another orange and red pair, this 
time placing the little dots of paper 
glue at the corners E F G H (fig.2). 


White garlands make a delicate window 
frame without blocking out the light. 


1. Glue each red tissue shape to an 
orange one at points A B С 2. Then 
~glue each раї? to the next at Е Е, G, Н 


Below: trace pattern shows only 


of cut-out garland shapé. 


۱ 
half 


When all the shapes have been glued 
together and the garland has dried, 
reinforce it by gluing’atsmall piece of 
cardboard to each end covering holes. 

Then strengthen the whole garland 
by threading a length of fine string 
button’ thread through one cardboard 
end piece, down the centre of the tissue 
garland, and out through the card- 
board at the other end. Open your 
garland to its ful extent to see how 
long your thread needs to be, then cut 
the thread/accordingly. Knot it and 
make a loop from which the garland 
can-behung. 


or 


White curtain garlands 

You will need: 

White tissue paper. 

Paper glue. 

Cardboard. 

Fine stringor button thread, needle. 
Paperwork ۰ 

The more garlands уоџ: таке for this, 
the more generous your curtain will 
look, but the use of a single colour and 
a very simple repeated shape are the 
secrets of its charm. 

O Cut a pile of tissue paper shapes as 
shown in fig.3. 

O Stick them together in pairs, with 
a small dot of paper glue at points 
A B C D (fig.3). Let the glue dry 
thoroughly. 

Г] Now stick one pair to another, this 
time running a small line of paper glue 


down the centre E (fig.4). 


Г] Then-proceed to reinforce the gar- 
landas described іп the instructions 
for the orange and red garland. 
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3. Glue tissue paper shapes of the same 
colour in pairs at points A В C D. 

4. Then glue pairs to each other at E. 
Right: gay garland alternating red and 
orange tissue shapes. Multi-coloured . 
effects can be achieved by including 
more coloured papers in the ‘sandwich’, 
or by using toned tissue paper. 
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Low-temperature 
enamelling 
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introduction 


Another dragon stencil; this type of 
stencil is ideal for plastic enamels, or 
you can make your own stencils. 


can buy the plastic powders separately 
(which works out a lot cheaper in the 
long run). You will also be able to 
make your own blanks (surfaces to be 
enamelled) from a variety of materials 
as this type of enamelling sticks to 
most surfaces. 


r 
To enamel 

You will need: 

Enamel colours suitable for low- 
temperature enamelling; these will be 
plastic powders. 

A tube shaker or fine sieve for sprink- 
ling the enamel. 

A source of heat such as a candle- 
heated hot-plate (which comes in a kit) 
or a domestic oven. An oven will 
accommodate larger objects and is 
useful for blanks which may be 
damaged under a direct flame. It is 
easier, however, to work on the molten 
enamel while firing on the candle hot- 
plate. The grill of a cooker can also be 
used, 

Blanks for enamelling. These can be 
made of metal, wood, pottery, glass, 
cardboard or metal foil. The blank can 
be flat or it can be gently curved. 

Small metal spatula or palette knife. 
Tools for decorating the enamel. These 
are not at all specialized and can be 
improvised from objects found around 
the house such as a knitting needle, 
darning needle, small screwdriver or 
penknife, as well as thin copper wire 
and a small artist’s brush. For stencil- 
ling either buy stencils, make them 
from card or use a paper doily or piece 
of netting. 

Asbestos square about 30cm x 30cm 
(1'х1”). Oven gloves. 

Liquid detergent, medium grade glass- 
paper and several sheets of white paper. 
If you are making jewelry from metal 
blanks you will need a hand drill to 
make suitable holes and thin metal 
chain to thread through the holes. 
Alternatively, use an epoxy adhesive 
such as Araldite to stick jewelry 
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Firing under the grill: remove the blank when the enamel becomes shiny. 
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The enamel powder is dusted over the 
blank with a shaker (above) or a sieve. 
The intention is to completely cover the 
surface of the blank with a thin, but 
even, coating of powder. 
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Steve Bicknell 


A candle-heated hot-plate is especially 
intended for this type of low-temperature = 
enamelling. Larger designs or three-dimensional objects are best fired in an oven. 
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Peter Heinz 


findings to the back of the blanks for 
naking such things as rings. 
Lay out all the tools and materials 
to a clean, flat working surface. 
[ secret of success with all enamel- 
is to ensure that the blank is 
ectly clean and slightly roughened. 
ean the blank with liquid deter- 
and rub the upper surface with 
paper. Do not touch the blank 
your fingers afterwards as this 
leave slightly greasy marks. 
ny holes needed for jewelry should 
illed at this stage. 
rht the candle if you are using a 
le-heated hot-plate or turn on the 
if you are using this as a source of 
Set the oven at 350°F or Mark 4 
t the grill to Low. By the time you 
to fire the blank the temperature 
е correct. 
ift the blank by its edges on to a 
t of white paper. The paper will 
ı any excess enamel powder which 
‹ hen be poured back into its con- 
5 


Just the surface of the blank with а 
( of enamel powder. This will form 
the base colour. To do this shake the 
powder through a sieve or shaker on to 
the blank making sure that no metal is 
showing through and that the entire 
surface is evenly covered with powder. 

sing a spatula put the blank into 
the oven, under a grill or on top of the 
hot-plate. 

Watch the blank continuously as it 

wiil fire in a few minutes or less than a 
minute if put under the grill. Correct 
5 is very much a matter of obser- 
on as the time needed will depend 
on the size of the blank and the exact 
temperature of the oven or hot-plate. 
It is important on the first firing to 
remove the blank from the heat as soon 
as the enamel takes on a shiny, ‘orange 
peel’ texture. 

Use the spatula or palette knife to 
transfer the blank to the asbestos 
square. Take care not, to touch the 
surface of the enamel until it has 
cooled. Pottery and glass take longer 
to cool than metal. 

L] When the blank is cool enough to 
pick up place it on a clean sheet of 
paper and dust with a second coat of 
powder enamel. If you wish you may 
decorate the blank with a number of 
traditional enamelling techniques. 

LJ] Fire again. 

1 You can dust the blank with a third, 
or even fourth, coat of powder but the 
last firing takes longer and the enamel 
should be left in the oven until it be- 
comes smooth апа glassy in appearance. 
_| Remove from the heat with the 
spatula and place on the asbestos mat. 
Once the enamel has fully set it cannot 
e refired again. 

[| Rub over any rough edges of the 
blank with glasspaper. 


Plastic enamels can be used to 
decorate the surface of a variety of 
objects such as small bowls, key- 
rings and pendants. The examples 
shown here demonstrate a number of 
techniques such as scrolling, sten- 
cilling, sgraffito, inlay and painting. 
Designed by Kenneth Hammond. 


Decorating techniques 
Sgraffito. A background colour is 
first fired on to the blank. When 
cooled a contrasting colour is 
dusted over and a design scratched 
into the dry powder using a needle 
or knitting needle. The blank is 
fired again. 

Stencils. Fire a base colour, cool 
and place a stencil over the blank. 
Sprinkle on a contrasting colour. 
Carefully remove the stencil with- 
out disturbing the design. Alterna- 
tively, make a simple shape from 
card and lay that on the pre- 
enamelled blank. Sprinkle a second 
colour over the surface and remove 
the card. The shape will be re- 
produced in the base colour. Fire 
the blank. 

Scrolling. After firing the base 
colour place some small piles of 
various colours on the blank with 
the end of a small screwdriver or 
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penknife. Fire again and, while 
firing, draw the end of a knitting 
needle through the powder to inter- 
mingle the colours. 

Inlay. Clean and degrease some 
copper wire with liquid detergent 
and bend into a design. Sprinkle the 
blank with the base colour and 
lower the wire to the blank taking 
care not to disturb the powder. Fire. 
When the powder melts the wire 
becomes embedded in the enamel. 
You can also fire a second or third 
colour into the compartments made 
by the wire. 

Experiment by embedding other 
objects in the enamel. You will find 
that the object must be very clean, 
not too heavy and must have a 
reasonably large surface against the 
blank. 1 
Painting. Make a mixture of 
enamel powder, water and liquid 
detergent (about four drops of 
detergent to a tablespoon of water) 
to a consistency resembling thick 
cream. Paint on to the blank with a 
small paintbrush. Wait until the 
‘paint’ hardens before firing. This 
technique is particularly useful 
when coating a curved surface 
where the powder would otherwise 
run off. 
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Headscarves can be used to make a 
lightweight smock top. You could take 
one colourway for the yoke and sleeves 
and another for the ‘body’ or make the 
whole smock from identical scarves. 
The pattern, which is drafted from your 
own measurements, would be just as 
effective if each piece was cut from 
different remnants of fabric to give a 
patchwork effect. 


Taking your measurements 
To do this successfully you will need a 
tape measure, a length of tape and the 
help of a friend. Use figs. 1а and 1b as 
a guide. You will need these measure- 
ments when making your patterns. 

The first and one of the most important 


la and b. 

Taking main 
measurements 
at front and back. 


Lesley Fox 


measurements to take is that around 
the body 5cm (2") above the bust point. 
Pin a length of tape around the body 
at this level and measure on the line 
of the tape. Leave the tape in position 
as a guide when taking other measure- 
ments. 

At front take measurements at: base of 
neck at shoulder to the tape; shoulder 
at top of arm to tape; measurements for 
armhole from centre front to armhole 
position 7.5ст (3”) and 15cm (6”) from 
base of neck at shoulder. Do the same 
for the back. 

Measure shoulders from base of neck 
to top of arm and, with arm bent, 
measure from top of arm at shoulder to 
wrist. 
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Measure from tape to length of body 
required. 


2. Front yoke pattern—cut two in 
fabric. 

a, b,, d, e and f correspond with 
meastirements in fig.1a.. 

b = 7.5ст (3"). 

с = one quarter body measurement 
at tape, plus Іст (3") ease. 

gis 1.3ст (4") from centre front. 

x is 14cm (53") from centre front 
(position mark for skirt gathers). 

y is 5ст (2") up from line с (position 
mark for sleeve ease). 


a 
м 
0 
ў w 
Centre front 


4a. Pattern for size 12 sleeve. 
a = top of arm at shoulder to wrist 
(see fig. 1a), plus 5em (2”). 


Making the pattern 

Note: It is not necessary to make a 
pattern for the body piece as no shaping 
is necessary. 

You will need: 

Graph or other paper. 

Pencil. 

Ruler. 

Make patterns for the front and back 
yokes and the sleeves following figs. 
2-4. In each case start by drawing a 
horizontal line and then the centre 
front, centre back or shoulder to wrist 
line as shown. 

Add on 1.5cm (ğ”) seam allowance all 


3. Pattern for yoke back—cut one in 
fabric with centre back on fold. a, b,, 
d, e and f correspond with measure- 
ments in figs.la and b. 


b = 9ст (84"). 
с = соп [топі yoke. 
h = 2.5ст (1"). 


x is 14cm (51') from centre bach 
(position mark for skirt gathers). 

z is 7.8ст (3k") up from line с 
(position mark for sleeve ease). 


b, с, d and e are 2.5ст (1"), 5ст (9"), 
10cm (4") and 16.5ст (64") below top 
of sleeve, 

b = 6.5ст (24"), b, = Sem (2”), 

с = 7.8ст (34"), с, = 7em (23"). 

а = 10.5cm (44"), а, = 10cm (4"). 

е = 16.5cm (64"), e, = 16.5ст (64"). 
f = 21.5ст (83"), fı = 21.5ст (84"). 

y and z are 5cm (2") and 7.5ст (3") 
respectively above line e (position 
marks for ease), 

g is 2cm (4") below linef. 

Curve the lower edge of the sleeve as 
shown. 

4b. Grading for sleeve head. On 
successive sizes the shoulder point is 
6mm (4") higher and line e is 
extended by 6mm (4") at each end. 


Trevor Lawrence 


Barbara Firth 


round each yoke piece except for the 
centre back which is placed on the fold 
when cutting out in fabric. On the 
sleeve allow 1.9ст ($) on lower edge 
and 1.5cm (§") on other edges. 


To make the smock 

Finished length can be to your own 
requirements up to a maximum of about 
86cm (34”), 

Remember that the seam allowance is 
1.5ст ($”). 

You will need: 

5 scarves 68.5cm (27") square. 

1.Зет (4") wide matching bias binding 
for neck edge. 

6mm (4") wide elastic for wrist edge. 
Matching thread. 

Preparing the pieces 

О With right sides together, fold one 
scarf in half along the lengthwise 
grain. Pin back yoke pattern with 
centre back on the fold and the front 
yoke pattern on the straight of grain. 
Cut out. 

[1 Place two unfolded scarves with 
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right sides together and straight of 
grain matching. Pin sleeve pattern 
pieces centrally on to them on the 
lengthwise grain. Cut out. 

O Mark positions for gathers, position 
for ease on armholes and sleeves, top 
point on sleeve, centre back of yoke 
and centre front on each front yoke 
piece with tailor’s tacks. 

Г] The last two scarves make up the 
front and back body of the smock. Use 
the whole width, but cut each scarf to 
the length required, plus 3cm (1}”) for 
seaming and hem. 

Г] Fold each scarf in half lengthwise 
and on top edge of each mark fold with 
a single tailor’s tack (sides of smock). 
Г] Make a single tailor’s tack at a 
point the same distance from each side 
as that of x from the side edge of the 
front and back yoke (gathering posi- 
tions). 

Yoke 

C To prevent stretching, work a line 
of machine stitching along the front 
neck edges. 


] With right sides together, pin, tack 
and machine stitch shoulder seams and 
sides. 

Neaten and press seams open (fig.5). 


5. Shoulder and side seams stitched 


Г] Unfold one edge of bias binding and, 
with right sides together, pin, tack and 


-machine stitch to the neck edge of 


yoke, matching fold line of binding to 
stitching line of yoke (fig.6). 


6. Edge of binding stitched to neck. 


Trim turning on neck edge level 
with the edge of the binding. Clip neck 
curves. 

Turn bias binding to the inside of 
neck edge, tack (fig.7a) and press. 
Topstitch 1cm (}”) in from the edge 
all round neck, to secure the binding 
(fig.7b). 


7b. Binding secured with topstitching. 


Body 

With right sides together, pin, tack 
and machine stitch the centre front 
and centre back seams from hemline 
upwards. Press seams open. 

Work two rows of gathering across 
front and two rows across back 
between marks indicated on front and 
back of body. 

Joining the two parts 

With right sides together and 
matching sides, centre front, centre 
back and gathering positions, pin body 
to yoke. Pull up gathers to fit between 
the marks. Tack body to yoke (fig.8). 


8. Body pinned to yoke, with gathers 
pulled up to fit. Then body and yoke 
tacked together. 


C] Try on smock and check that back 
skirt does not droop. If it does correct 
as described in Sewing chapter 9, 
page 716, 

| Machine stitch along line of tack- 
ing, trim seam and neaten turnings 
together. Press upwards. 
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O On side, slip stitch the front 
yokes together at centre front (fig.9). 


9. Slip stitching front yokes together. 


Sleeves (make two) 
Г] Work two rows of gathering stitches 
around the sleeve head on stitching 
line, between marks indicated. 

O With right sides together, pin, tack 
and machine stitch the sleeve seam. 


Neaten seam and press open (fig.10). 


10. Sleeve seam stitched and pressed. 


Rolled hem 

This is used on handkerchiefs and 
scarves and on any very light fabric 
when an ‘invisible’ hem is required. 
Work a line of machine stitching 6mm- 
1.3cm (4”-1”) from the raw edge. Trim 
close to stitching. Roll fabric betweeh 
thumb and forefinger, several inches 
at a time, and then stitch in position 
with tiny, neat slip stitches. Do not 
tack or press. 


Г} For the sleeve hem, turn in 6mm ({7) 
and then 1.3cm (4"). Pin, tack and 
machine stitch close to the inner edge 
leaving a small opening at the under- 
arm seam for inserting elastic. 

Г] With right sides together, matching 
ease positions, underarm seams and 
shoulder point on sleeve to shoulder 
seam, pin the sleeve into the armhole, 
easing in fullness to fit. Tack and 
stitch with sleeve uppermost (fig.11). 


11. Sleeves stitched into armhole, with 
sleeve uppermost. 


Neaten turnings together and press 
towards the sleeve. 

Finishing off 

O Cut a piece of elastic for each wrist, 
long enough to fit the wrist comfort- 
ably, plus 2.5cm (1”) for joining. Thread 
elastic through each sleeve hem and 
stitch the ends together by hand. 

Slip stitch the opening in the hem. 

Г] Make a rolled hem to finish the 
smock, 


Create your own 


tapestry designs 


By this stage you should be sufficiently 
familiar with all the basic tapestry 
shapes (Weaving chapters 8 page 632 
and 9 page 652), to enable you to work 
on your own designs. This can be done 
by modifying and combining one or 
more of the techniques already learnt. 
You will find that your own designs, 
whether pictorial or abstract, can be 
broken down into straight lines, 
diagonals or curves in one way or 
another. You can draw a cartoon 
before you start as shown for the 
totebag (fig.3, overleaf), or you may 
find it more exciting to create the 
design on the loom itself. Before you 
start weaving your own designs, you 
will need to have some guidelines in the 
selection and spacing of your yarns. 


The warp 

The warp should be made of a strong 
thread, relative to the size and heavi- 
ness of the weaving to withstand the 
tension and support the weight. It 
should also be reasonably smooth to 
allow the weft to be beaten down easily. 
The warp yarn must have some elasti- 
city so that it can recover from the 
stretch imposed when making a shed. 
The yarn should also have a good twist 
as this increases strength and soft 
yarns with little spin are liable to fray 
and break during the weaving process. 
Two of the most suitable yarns are 
cotton twine and linen warp yarn. 
Cotton twine is strong, elastic and 
easy to dye. 

Linen warp yarn must have a good 
twist otherwise it will fray, but it is 
strong and its natural colour is very 
pleasing. It is a little more difficult to 
handle having little elasticity and 
should be avoided until some experi- 
ence is gained, 


Warp colour 

The warp colour is unimportant where 
the warp is to be completely covered 
by the weft. With more experimental 
kinds of weaving such as weaving with 
unusual materials or objects, the warp 
may not be completely covered and 
would therefore need to be chosen 
with this in mind. 


Warp spacing or sett 
The closeness of the warp threads to 
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each other determines the thickness of 
the tapestry to be woven. For a fine 
weaving with detailed and precise 
shapes a closely set warp is necessary. 
This could contain as many as twenty 
warp ends per 2.5ст (1") or more. 
However, to weave something so fine 
is very time-consuming and generally 
results in the loss of texture and yarn 
qualities. In tapestry, the average 
spacing of the warp ends is between 
four and twelve ends per 2.5cm (1”). 

With the frame loom made in Weaving 
chapter 6, page 572, the tacks were 
spaced at 1.25ст (4") intervals and the 
warp for the sampler was eight ends 
per 2.5cm (1”). If a sett of four ends per 
2.5cm (1”) is required, simply wind one 
warp thread around each tack with an 
extra thread each end to form the 
double thread of the selvedge (fig.1). 


*2-5ст ( 17) ۰۰-۳ ( ry 


1. A sett of four ends per 2.5em a 
with the extra thread for the selvedge. 


For twelve ends рег 2.5cm (1") wind 
three threads around each tack. (See 
Weaving chapter 6, page 572 for warp- 
ing instructions.) 


Weft yarn 

Before starting to weave, a choice of 
weft yarn must be made. It is always 
extremely interesting to experiment 
with yarns of differing colours, thick- 
nesses and textures (Weaving chapter 
5, page 374). 

A rough guide to the thickness neces- 
sary in tapestry is that the weft yarn 
should just fill the space between two 
consecutive warp ends with only a 
slight clearance on either side. 

In the sampler, which was shown in 
Weaving chapter 7, page 600, a warp 
spacing of eight ends per 2.5cm (Т) 
was chosen and the weft used was 3- 
ply rug wool. As the weft thickness is 
dependent on the warp spacing, a 
spacing of four ends per 2.5cm (1) 


needs а weft of twice that thickness. 
Conversely, a closer warp needs a finer 
weft. 


Combining weft threads 

The required thickness of weft can be 
achieved by using several thin threads 
together instead of a single thick 
thread. When using several threads 
together be sure to wind them on to 
the bobbin with an even tension to 
prevent some threads becoming longer 
than others while weaving. 

This technique сап be particularly 
interesting when working with colour 
if several different colours or tones of 
the same colour are blended together, 
This can be used to create a shading 
effect between two dominant colours, 
Alternatively, you can use hatching. 
This is the term given to irregular lines 
and areas of colour, a form which was 
used extensively on medieval tapes- 
tries. Hatching gives an indistinct 
shading effect (fig.2). 
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2. Hatching, or joining two colours 
irregularly, produces a shading effect 
that is very effective. 


General tips 

Try to keep your first design simple — 
to be over ambitious at this stage may 
well result in failure. 

Avoid long, thin, vertical lines in the 
design. Shapes and lines are so much 
easier to weave across than upwards 
that if a design has many upright 
features it should be woven sideways. 
Do not weave individual shapes higher 
than about 10cm (4”) without filling in 
the background and always weave 
slightly higher than the outline on the 
cartoon to allow for beating down. 
When weaving your own designs, 
begin the tapestry with a plain band of 
at least 2cm (3°). This spaces the 
threads evenly across the warp and 
gives you something to turn under 
after the weaving has been taken off 


Four variations on a landscape theme 
woven in the one tapestry and showing 
the subtle effects that can be achieved by 
using a multitude of closely related 
colours. Designed by Anna Goues. 


Victoria Drew 
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the loom. If you want your design to 
have a fringe without the band, you 
can simply pull out the first few row 
after the weaving is finished. 


Keeping an even width 

One of the commonest problems ex- 
perienced by beginners is the gradual 
the width of the tapestry. 


decreasing 
The narrowing process is so slow that 
it go by unnoticed until it is too 
late. ep a tape measure to hand and 
check continually the only remedy 
is to unpick and start agai 

The cause of this fault is usually too 
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much tension in the weft. Do not forget 
that the weft thread must have enough 
slack to go around each warp end. 
Always leave the loop of weft thread as 
mentioned in Weaving chapter 7, page 
600 before beating down. If you have 
problems, also check that you have a 
thick enough weft in relation to your 
warp spacing. 


The tote bag 


This is an excellent project to try after 
the sampler as it gives practice in 
weaving diagonals and curved shapes. 


One side of the totebag is woven on the 
frame loom using tapestry techniques. 
It is backed with suede and has suede 

. Instructions for weaving the 


tapestry are given below. 


The weaving measures 54cm x 40cm 
(213"х16”) to make a bag 50cm x 40cm 
(20"х16”). 

You will need: 

A 100gm (4b) skein in each of five 
different colours of 2-ply rug wool. 
Orange, rust, brown, cream and slate 
grey were used in the bag illustrated, 
but as some suppliers only sell non- 


repeatable colours in order to keep 
their prices down you may have to 
adapt your colour scheme and choose 
from suppliers’ current stock. 

Medium thickness cotton twine for the 


warp. 

Frame loom (see Weaving chapter 6, 
page 572). 

Panel pins or tacks. 

Upholstery needle. 

Silk or synthetic sewing thread. 

O As a sett of six ends per 2.5ст (1”) 
is needed, knock another set of panel 
pins into the reverse side of the cross 
bars on the frame loom. They should 


very useful altern 
ends per 2.5cm (1°) 
Warp up у‹ 
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Make a full size cartoon by copying 
1 (fig.3). Each square repre- 
5cm sq (1° square) 

Weave 2cm (4°) of plain tapestry 
weave. The colour is irrelevant as this 
section merely spaces the warp threads 
evenly and will be lost in the turning 
when making up the bag. 

The bag is woven on its side. Follow 
the remembering weave 
slightly above the outline to allow for 
beating down. 

The curved shapes are woven using 
a combination of diagonals and vertical 


should measure 


the des 


sents 


cartoon, to 


as build up, sew 
ieces together, usi 
upholstery needle and a piece of con 
trast 
I 2сп ) of plain tapes 


try weave 


No knot 
will 


Cut the piece off the loom 
ting is as the weaving 
be secured when sewing up the 

Unpick the temporary stitches and 
sew up the slits on each side of B and 
C carefully using a strong, fine silk or 
synthetic thread. 

Use the tapestry as if it were a piece 
of material when making up the bag 
Line the bag with strong cotton and 
use suede for the gussets at sides and 
bottom as well as for the back of the 
bag. The top suede pieces to which the 
handles are attached can be strength- 
ened with a metal or wooden гой, 


necessary 
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Making a linocut 


Lino printing is derived from wood 
cuts, one of the oldest forms of printing 
and it works in much the same way, 
You make your design by carving away 
unwanted parts of a block in this 
case, linoleum — then cover the sur- 
face of the block with ink and press 


paper against it to print the design. 
The sections that have been gouged 
out receive no ink and print white (or 
the colour of the paper). The contrast 


makes the printed design. Linoleum is, 
of course, far easier to cut than wood 
and, nowadays, is cheaper as well. 


Equipment 

The equipment required for lino cutting 
is simpler than that required for other 
traditional forms of printing and all 
materials can be bought from art 
supply shops and some craft shops. 
Kits are also on the market containing 


all the basic tools and materials 

Lino cutters are gouging tools speci- 
ally designed for engraving linoleum 
blocks. They are shaped to make U and 
V cuts and come in several sizes. To 
begin, you should have a small and a 
medium sized V-shaped cutter and a 
small and a fairly large U-shaped one. 
Tools can be bought either with indi- 
vidual handles or with interchangeable 
cutters which fit into the same handle. 
To sharpen tools use ап oilstone 
preferably and rub it gently against the 
outside edges so as not to bend the 
blade. Inside edges can be sharpened 
with a slip, as very narrow oilstones 
are called. Triangular slips are avail- 
able for V shapes. 

Craft knife, such as a Stanley knife or 
lino cutting knife, is essential for 
cutting lino blocks to size. 

A printing roller and a slab to roll 
out inks on are also needed and small, 
cheap rollers are available for this 
purpose. The slab can be a sheet of 
glass, Formica or hardboard. 

Printing paper. Cartridge paper is 
suitable for linocut printing and there 
are various Japanese tissues made 
especially for block printing but these 
are more expensive. It is worthwhile 
experimenting with all sorts of papers 
but avoid very shiny paper as this is 
non-absorbent and consequently does 
not take ink sufficiently well. 
Linoleum should be the old-fashioned, 
canvas-backed matt finished type, not 
the vinyl flooring which is commonly 
used today. Genuine linoleum suitable 
for lino cutting can be bought in art 
supply shops usually in several differ- 


Linocuts are made by gouging out parts 
of a linoleum square, inking the surface 
and printing it. The materials needed 
are shown on the left: canvas-backed 
lino, roller and slab (їп this case 
Formica), lino cutting tool апа inter- 
changeable cutters, ink and paper. 


t sizes ranging from a small square 
size of your hand up to a metre 
rd) or so. The larger quantities can 
to the size you need with a craft 
Use either oil-based printing 
which are cleaned up with white 
or printing water colours, 
ed up with water. Both inks are 
ble in a good range of colours. 
xing inks you will need a palette 
г old table knife and some rags 
eaning up. 
nting press or burnisher. To make 
d print you will require pressure 
this can be achieved either by 
hing or rubbing the back surface 
paper with the back of a table- 
handle or the bottom of a glass. 
natively, you can use a small 
v-down printing press or for small 
an inexpensive flower press. 
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How to cut a lino block 
I re you begin to cut your first 
design experiment a bit with what sort 
‹ uts your tools will make. See how 
many different lines and textures you 
make and remember that the pur- 
pose of your tools is to gouge out the 
| s of the block that you do not want 
eceive ink. It is by recessing these 
s that the ink is prevented from 
hing them when it is rolled on to 
surface of the block. 
То сиё: hold the ball of the handle 
‘inst your palm and guide the tool 
“th your thumb and forefinger, the У 
o U turned upward. Push the tool 
rently forward to make a groove. 
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Semi-circle 


1. Lino cutters are normally V- and U- 
shaped. The diagram above shows the 
grooves different cutters make. 


V-shaped tools will leave a pattern that 
will print a line the width of the V at 
the top. By turning the block as you go 
you will be able to make a curved line. 
U-shaped gouges give a wider line and 
can also be used to create a pebbled 
effect. Broad U or semi-circular gouges 
are useful for removing large areas. 
The angle of the cuts should slant 
upwards as shown in fig.2 so that the 
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ight. 
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2. Always make the slanting type 
Srooves (right), otherwise the printing 
area will be weakened from beneath. 


printing surface of block remains firm 
To avoid cutting your fingers in case 
the tools should slip, keep the hand 
holding the lino block firmly behind 
the cutting hand as often as possible. 

Begin with the peacock motif shown 


3. Trace pattern and cutting instructions 
for the peacock linocut shown overleaf 
Short cuts will result in the pebbly back- 
ground evident in the finished print 


The peacock design must first be traced 
on a block of linoleum the same size. 


and cut a piece of lino the same size as 
your design, in this case 8cm x 10cm 
(34°х4°). It is easiest to cut through 
the hessian backing with a knife and 
then crack the lino apart. Trace the 
pattern (fig.3) on to the lino block 
and, using the gouges indicated in the 
diagram, cut away unwanted parts of 
the block as indicated with the small 
U- and small and medium V-shaped 
gouges. 


Sky pattern small V 
used with rocking 
motion 


Small V 


Spots small U 


Lines small V 
Texture small U 


Texture small U plus 
lines with small V 


Lines small V 


Stars medium V 


Trevor Lawrence 


The design is made by gouging out 
areas of the lino block. 
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When you have finished cutting your 
block always make sure there are no 
loose bits of lino left on the block as 
these will stick to the roller, mess up 
the ink and spoil your print. 


How to print 

Before you begin to ink your block 
make sure you have plenty of table 
space including an area on which your 
wet prints can be laid out to dry. 
Spread newspaper or old cloth over 
working surface. Once you have inked 
the printing block you will have to 
proceed to print so cut paper to size 
now, allowing a generous margin all 
round. 

Preparing the ink. Squeeze a line of 
ink the length of your roller on to the 
inking slab. Now roll this out, rolling 
in several directions to make sure the 
ink is distributed evenly. 

Roll ink from the slab on to the surface 
of your lino block, again rolling in 
different directions and re-charging 
the roller with ink as necessary. 

To print by burnishing, place a piece 
of printing paper on the inked block 
and gently but firmly rub with a spoon 
handle or other burnishing tool, 
working from the centre outwards. If 
you are printing on delicate paper such 
as Japanese paper do not burnish 
directly on the printing paper as it may 
tear. Place a thin sheet of white paper 
on top and then burnish. 

Do not rip the printed paper straight 
off the block. Lift a corner carefully to 
see if more burnishing is needed. The 
paper will flop back again into the 
right place. ۱ 

To print in a screw-down press you 
will need two pieces of stiff cardboard 
which will fit inside the press. Put a 
flat pad of newspaper on top of one 
sheet of the cardboard. Then put your 
printing paper on this and put the 
inked surface of your lino block face 
down on the printing paper. Cover this 
with the other sheet of cardboard and 
put the whole sandwich into the press. 
Apply pressure by screwing down the 
top of the press. It is necessary only to 
nip or press it for a moment; there is 
no need to leave it sitting in the press. 
Reprinting. After taking one print, 
simply re-ink the block and proceed 
again. You don’t have to clean the 
block between prints. Proceed to make 
as many copies as you wish and when 
you have finished clean up all equip- 
ment and the block with the appropri- 
ate solvent. 


Facing page: peacock note cards can be 
printed in a variety of colours by using 
different coloured papers and printing 
inks. Alternatively a limited edition of 
prints can be made on white cartridge 
paper and presented as gifts. Peacock 
design is by Janet Allen. 
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Paper is lowered on to the surface of the 
inked block and then burnished. 


When the paper is gently peeled away 
the finished print is revealed. 


Wick Miller 
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All about 


power tools 


speed selector 


electric drill (power unit) 


cooling vents 


trigger switch 


voltage 


locking button 


power cable 
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1. The power unit or electric drill and 
chuck key which is used to open and 
close the jaws which hold the bits. 


Most of the carpentry jobs around the 
house can be done well using hand 
tools and it is a mistake to imagine that 
very sophisticated machinery is needed 
to do things well. After all, the antique 
furniture much admired today was 
made entirely with hand tools, which 
allow you to retain a sense of feeling 
for the natural wood. 

However, portable power tools save 
time and energy for the home craftsman 
or woman especially when repetitive 
work is planned. Women, especially, 
find that much as they may enjoy 
carpentry, the sheer physical effort 
defeats them. So a power tool, used 
properly, can take out a lot of the slog, 
enabling you to spend more time on the 
skilful and interesting aspects of 
woodworking. 

There is no doubt that what is usually 
called an electric drill is a very useful 
object. A variety of attachments is 
available to make a drill more versa- 
tile. So, if you are purchasing one it is 
worthwhile spending a bit more to 
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enable you to get the best possible use 
from the drill. This does not necessarily 
mean buying the most expensive drill, 
but one that is suitable for your parti- 
cular requirements. 

Think of the electric drill in terms of a 
power unit. The bigger motor has the 
most power. It drives tools more 
quickly and works longer without over- 
heating but it is more expensive and 
heavier than smaller units. 

Check too that the type of drill you 
buy can take the attachments you 
might want to purchase at a later date. 
Choose a unit that will work on at least 
two contrasting speeds. The slower 
speed around 900 rpm, is used for heavy 
boring work, say into brick walls with 
a masonry bit, and the faster speed, 
around 3000 rpm, is used for most 
attachments. 


The power unit 

This is a compact electric motor with 
a shaft at one end on which a chuck is 
mounted (fig.1). 

The chuck has jaws which hold the 
tools and attachments. The unit has a 
pistol grip handle that makes it easy to 
hold and through which the power 
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The power unit used as a drill. 
correct bit must be used when drilling 
into wood, masonry and metal otherwise 
the bit will be damaged. 


cable passes. The unit has a trigger 
switch to start and stop the motor, and 
often a locking pin to keep the power 
on, so that both hands can be used on 
the unit or to steady the work if a drill 
stand is being used. 

Behind the slots in the side of the 
power unit case is a fan which cools 
the motor — and on no account must 
these slots be covered up. 

Basically the drill must be safe to use 
and this is assured if you buy the type 
which is double-insulated. If in doubt 
check with the shop assistant and make 
sure that the power plug is correctly 
attached to the two-core wire. 

The chuck size refers to the maximum 
size drill shank that can be fitted to the 
drill. The sizes vary between 6mm (4) 
and 12mm (4”), An 8mm ($) chuck size 
is a suitable choice for most jobs. 

This basic unit can be adapted to many 
uses. Accessories will allow you to use 
it as a grass cutter or hedge trimmer. 

A jig-saw attachment allows you to cut 
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countersink bit 
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auger bit 
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flat bit 
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saw drill ог hole saw 


twist drill 
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screwsink 
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Special purpose bits for woodwork are 
not essential equipment. For the ama- 
teur a range of twist drill bits and a 
countersink bit are sufficient. 


curves. А variety of sanding and 
polishing attachments saves time and 
energy on large projects. 

Each accessory has a specific function 
so treat each one as a special purpose 
tool and do not expect it to do a job 
that it is not made for. 

To familiarize yourself with the elec- 
tric drill (and attachments) use it on a 
piece of waste softwood. Work away 
from knots and make sure there are no 
nails or screws in the wood. 


Accessories and 
attachments 

From the many items available choose 
only those you need. 

An extension cable is probably the 
first item you will need, since power 
plugs are rarely sufficiently near to the 
work to be done. Do not buy or use 
anything other than the correct cable 
— it could be dangerous. Various 
lengths of cable can be purchased. For 
outdoor work a cable on a drum is 


useful but indoors a length of about 
3m (10ft) is adequate. The extension 
cable must be fitted with rubber, not 
plastic, plugs and sockets. 

Wood twist drill bits are used for 
boring small holes in wood. They are 
suitable for making screw holes and 
also for holes into which dowel rod is 
inserted. For example the projects in 
Carpentry chapter 5 could be done 
with a power tool. 

Special drill bits, similar in appear- 
ance to the wood twist drill bits, are 
available for drilling holes in masonry 
and into metal. The masonry bit 
would make a much quicker and easier 
job of putting up shelves as discussed in 
Carpentry chapter 6. 

The wood, metal and masonry drill bits 
are not interchangeable. 

A countersink bit is used for shaping 
the hole into which a screw head is 
recessed. 

An auger bit is used to bore deep and 
accurate holes through a piece of 
wood. The spiral feeds out the waste 
wood and keeps the hole straight. 

A flat bit is used for shallow holes up 
to 32mm (1‡”) diameter. It is suitable 
for making holes in egg racks. 


A drill stand makes it easy to handle 
the power unit and also ensures that a 
hole is at right angles to the surface of 
the wood. 


A saw-drill is ideal for boring holes 
up to 75mm (3”) diameter. 

Ascrewsink and plug cutter are used 
to hide screw heads. The screwsink is 
driven into the wood to shape a 
hole into which the screw head, shank 
and thread fit. This is known as 
counterboring. The matching plug 
cutter is then used to produce plugs to 
be glued into the counterbore to hide 
the screw head. 

Each set is for a specific screw size, for 
example a 38mm (14”) screw sink and 
cutter for a No.8 screw. 

Drill stand. To bore a hole at right 
angles into a piece of wood is not easy. 
If the drill is clamped to a drill stand 
there is no problem. Use one hand on 
the lever to pull the drill down to the 
wood and use the other hand to prevent 
the wood from revolving. This method 
is also useful when the holes have to be 
an accurate and constant depth. If you 
find the drill heavy to hold the drill 
stand will make it easier. 
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Creating 


Featherwork 3 


Ы 


feathered fabric 


Normally, feather fabric is made by 
sewing or gluing a row of feathers on 
to a tape or a strip of cloth and then 
attaching each tape in rows to a larger 
piece of fabric so that the feathers 
overlap. (Sometimes the tapes are 
attached to one another.) 

By these two methods feather fabrics 
can be built up fairly simply to make 
warm feather coverlets from curved 
body feathers or muffs and glamorous 
capes from flat shiny feathers. They 
can be applied to hats in the same 
fashion or used to make sleeves for a 
gown. A single row of feathers on a 
tape can be used to trim the hem of a 
garment or the edge of a neck or sleeve. 
Buying feathers. Although small 
amounts of feathers can sometimes be 
purchased in numbers, feathers are 
generally sold by weight. Some will 
inevitably be below standard and have 
to be discarded so it is wise to order 
somewhat in excess. 


Turkey feather fabric 

Feathers are surprisingly resilient and 
spring back into position even after 
they have been trodden underfoot. 
They are also (as anyone who has 
slept in a feather bed knows) remark- 
ably light yet incredibly warm, and 
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when the feathers are on the outside 
instead of the inside they make a 
coverlet or rug of exceptional beauty. 
The feather sample illustrated is 
designed from a Victorian pattern for 
a lap rug and can be made to any size 
from a doll’s cradle to a double bed, to 
make cuffs or a shawl. The sample is 
worked with turkey body feathers in 
three colours and it would be possible 
to work the same pattern in a geo- 
metric or other design. 

To estimate feathers for fabric cal- 
culate 550 body feathers per 900 sq. cm 
(1 sq.ft.). This may seem rather a lot 
but in fact the work goes comparatively 
rapidly, at about the same speed as 
knitting. 

Before you begin, dye the pale brown 
and chocolate tones from your supply 
of white feathers and sort different 
colours into separate polythene bags 
so that they will be easier to work. 

To mount the feathers use ordinary 
2.5cm (1”) binding tape cut into lengths 
the desired width of the fabric. For 900 
sq.cm (1 sq.ft.) you will need about 24 
rows or about 7.2 metres (8 yards) of 
tape. 

The fabric is worked on overlapping 
tapes so that the sharp ends of the 
central shafts are sandwiched between 
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Rows of feathers mounted on tapes can be used to trim clothes or make a coverlet. 
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Sample of turkey body feather fabric: 
the top row is pulled up to reveal the 
construction on a tape base. 


the tape to prevent them scratching. 
In any case you must cut off the point 
of every central shaft. 

To work a row, place the feathers one 
at a time along the tape face down- 
ward so that the curved end sticks up 
and the hard tip is on the edge of the 
tape (fig.1). Quickly stitch each feather 
in place with cross stitch or attach 
with a dab of glue applied to the 
central shaft. Permanent adherence is 
not a factor since the stitches or glue 
will be covered by the next tape and 
machine stitched over for still more 
security. The feathers should overlap 
along the row and the shafts should be 
placed about 1.2cm (%”) apart. 


ү ` 
1. Feathers are applied toʻa tape by 


hand. 2. Another tape overlaps the first 
and the two are machine stitched 


‘together. 


When you have completed a row, place 
one end of the tape under the foot of 
the sewing machine, ready to begin, 
and lay another piece of tape over the 
feather tips so that it overlaps the first 
tape by about half (fig.2). 

Machine stitch the two tapes together 
using a small stitch. This will not only 
encase the tips of the feathers, but 


Alasdair Ogilvie 


them even more securely to the 

peat the first step and sew on 

1other row of feathers, this 

f a different colour, to the tape 

is on top, then machine stitch a 

z tape as before. Continue in 

this way until piece is required size. 

When you have finished the fabric it 

be wonderfully light yet warm and 

ll also be very thick because of the 

fluff at the of the feathers and 
their way of sticking out. 

To line the feathered fabric to make 

g or shawl choose a velvet or silk 

it to the finished size plus a 

seam allowance, then turn in the raw 

edges and slip stitch it by hand to the 

feather fabric. 


it w 


base 


Feather cape 

The brilliant green plumage in the 
cape illustrated is from dyed 
chicken hackle feathers. You can make 
a similar one yourself by building up 


1930s 


feather fabric on a commercial paper 
pattern. 

Choose a simple cape pattern that has 
straight rather than flared lines and 


ymbles as much as possible the cape 
photograph. Cut out the shape 
so that you can eventually line 
the cape with the same fabric. Silk or a 
similar cloth is suitable. Make up the 
cape and the lining following the 
instructions given with the pattern but 
do not attach the two. 
The feathers must be dyed first accord- 
ing to the method described in Feather- 
work 1. page 772. Chicken hackle 
feathers are slender back feathers and 
1kg (21b) should be more than sufficient 
to cover your cape. 
The feathers are applied in rows on 
2.5cem (1”) binding tape just as they are 
for the fabric but since these are longer 
and flatter (and curve in instead of out) 
the rows are more widely spaced, about 
2.5cm (1”) between the tapes. The tape 
should be the same colour as the cape 
and feathers. 
To apply the feathers to the tape use 
milliner’s glue. Since chicken hackle 
feathers are very fine, additional sew- 
ing to hold them in place is not 
required. Cut each tape the width of 
the cape at the point where each tape 
will be sewn (or a little longer since 
you can always snip off any excess). 
Measure right round from edge to edge 
but subtract the front seam allowances. 
(It may be easier to tack this back 
before you begin.) Tapes are applied 
from the hem line up. 
Place the first tape on a working 
surface and spread a line of glue along 
it. Р1асе а fairly thick row of feathers 
along the tape with the sharp shaft tips 
well into the glue. Spread more glue 
across the top of the feathers and lay 
another piece of tape оп top to make a 


in 


twice 
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‘sandwich’. Press down along the tape 
with an old rag. Then prepare the next 
tape. 

When the first tape is dry, stitch to the 
bottom of the cape fabric so that the 
bottom edge of the tape is just above 
the seam allowance for a hem and the 
feathers hang below the fabric. Use a 
large running stitch. Build up the 
fabric in overlapping feathered rows. 
Because you must follow the rounded 
contours of the shoulder it is best to 
work on a dress stand or at least a 
hanger. 

At about 2.5cm (1”) below the neck 
turn the last row in the opposite direc- 
tion so that the feathers form a ‘collar’. 
To complete, attach the lining by 


Glamorous 1930s cape made from 
dyed chicken hackle feathers. The 
slender feathers curve gently round the 
wearer imitating the wings of a bird. 


hand. Turn up and sew the hem and 
front edges and sew a matching ribbon 
round the neck under the last rows of 
feathers so the joins will be covered. 
Leave enough for a tie in front. 

Using other kinds of feathers. If you 
wish to make the cape with other 
feathers remember that if they are not 
very fine then you will need to machine 
stitch them аѕ іп the fabric opposite 
and estimate the number of rows and 
amount of overlap to suit their particu- 
lar size. 
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Cutting 


sheet metal 


decoratively 


1у аг 
out into 
Silver is mostly suited to jewelry but 
copper and aluminium can be used to 
ke name plates, number plates for 
ıe front door and also to make decora- 
tions around key holes or hinges. 

The tools used allow you to cut com- 
plex and delicate shapes, the surfaces 
of which can be textured, engraved, 


decorative shapes 


Necklace cut from sheet silver and en- 
graved to decorate the surface. Designed 
by pupils of Priory Park School. 
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painted or polished. So choose some- 
thing with an 


1. 


interesting outline for 


your des 


Sheet metal 

Sheet metal sold by weight and is 
available in various thicknesses. 
Copper and aluminium are ideal to 
start with. (The copper shapes can also 
be enamelled. ) 

Silver. Once you are familiar with the 
technique you can use silver, which is 
available from silversmiths and once 
again it is sold by weight and is 
available in varying thicknesses. Fine 
silver is too soft so use sterling silver. 
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thickness. For examp make 
decorations to pu awer 
handles or ol 1 st of 
drawers or sideboar« 
Tools 
Jeweller’s piercing saw frame and 
blades are used to cut 1 and 
are available from jewel pliers 
and some hardware stor¢ 
To insert or replace a bla p one 
end of the blade in the scr‘ he end 
of the frame make s ıt the 
teeth slope towards the 1 and 
at the same time tighten ension 
the other end of the blade i ion. 
The saw is used as illus over- 
leaf. The metal with the on it 
is placed on the bench pe ich is 
clamped securely. Hold metal 
firmly with one hand and work the saw 
with the other hand. If you find it 
difficult to saw, increase the tension 
of the blade slightly until you can 
control the saw easily with a rhythmic 


movement. 

The saw cuts on the downward stroke. 
Each downward stroke removes a small 
piece of metal, allowing you to follow 
an exact line. It is quite normal to 
break blades at first so do not worry — 
it takes a bit of practice to adapt to the 
rhythm of sawing. Do not handle the 
saw roughly. 

Blades for the saw are available in 
varying sizes. The thinner the metal 
the finer the blade must be. To get the 
correct blade to cut a particular thick- 
ness of metal refer to the instructions 
supplied with the piercing saw. 

A finer blade must also be used for 
scroll work, ie curved shapes. If a blade 
breaks when cutting a curve the 
chances are that the blade is too large 
to cut the curve so use a finer blade. 
Practise on a piece of scrap metal 
before actually cutting out a design 
and use various blades to cut curves. 


You will find that 


he finer the blade, 


the finer the curve can be cut. 


A hand drill is used 
drill holes in the me 


with a metal bit to 
al. 


A bench peg (board pin) is used to 


place the metal on 
bench peg is securec 


when cutting. The 
with a G-clamp on 


the edge of a working surface — a 
table edge will do. A bench peg can be 


purchased from a 
and is inexpensive. 


jewellers’ supplier, 


Or you can make 


_—_ = 


мп by cutting a V-shape into 
n end of a wedge-shaped piece 
1 (fig.1). 


1 nch peg is cut from a wedge 

ed piece of wood and clamped to the 
и ng surface with a G-clamp. The 
‹ ng is done within the V-shape. 


Cutting the metal 

The metal is placed on the bench peg 
fi ipport while cutting and the cut- 
ting is done within the V-shape of the 
ench peg so that the metal is sup- 
jorted around the area being cut. 

To turn a corner continue with the 
sawing up-and-down action, but with 
ess pressure, and ease the saw gently 
round so that the cut starts to follow 
the line of the curve indicated. Con- 
tinue sawing as before. It is easier to 
work in stages. If the saw has to be 
1014 in an awkward position to cut then 
Ласе the metal in such a position so 
that the saw can be held comfortably. 
To cut on the inside of a design drill 
a small hole using a hand drill and a 
meta] bit — large enough to let the 
Ладе pass through it. Open one end of 
the saw, pass the blade through the 
hole and tighten and tension the blade 
to the saw frame as before. Cut out the 
required shape so that it drops out 
then open and remove the saw blade 
from the metal. 


Tools for decorating 
Engraving is done with a flat engrav- 
ing tool. First mark the line to be 
engraved on the metal with a pencil. 
Using the engraving tool place the 
point on the line and with a wrist 
movement wiggle the engraver from 
side to side, ‘walking’ it along the 
metal surface. Engraving tools can be 
bought from jewellers’ suppliers. They 
are available in various sizes and 
shapes. Alternatively, a small jewel- 
ler’s screwdriver is inexpensive and 
also makes و‎ suitable engraving tool. 
You can file it down to sharpen it if 
necessary but you will not be able to 
use it as a screwdriver again. You can 
also make do by flattening and then 
shaping a nail with metal files. 
Punching. The surface can be textured 
with a centre punch (nail punch). 
Hold the punch in position and tap it 
with a hammer to indent the metal 
surface. 

Drilling. Clusters of holes made with 


wing nut 


blade 


saw frame 


nail punch 


handle اسب‎ 


handle 


flat 
engraving 
tool inserted into 


jaws 
il 


a hand drill and a metal bit can form 
part of the design. Alternatively use 
the drill to make indentations by drill- 
ing only part of the way through the 
metal. 

Polishing. Use metal polish to shine 
the surface. If a satin finish is required 
rub the metal in one direction with 
fine wire wool. The use of metal 
varnish is optional. 


Designs 

Inspiration can be drawn by observing 
and copying shapes and patterns from 
man-made and natural objects such as 
spiky flowers, frost patterns on win- 
dows, intricate machine parts and 
even letters of the alphabet. 

Draw your ideas on paper so that you 
can see the exact shape, form and size 
clearly. Try combining various shapes 
until you are satisfied with the results. 
You can further enhance the design by 
texturing the surface. 

You can drill holes or texture parts of 
the surface by using a centre punch or 
a nail punch, or you can engrave and 
paint the surface. 

Transferring a design on to metal 
can be done in various ways. The point 
is to transfer the design in such a way 
that it will not rub off while the metal 
is being handled. 

Draw the design on a piece of paper 
(tracing paper will do) with a ball- 
point pen. Cut out the design slightly 
larger than the outline and glue it to 
the metal with any household glue. 
Leave to dry, then shade in the parts 
of the design that are to be removed. 
This will prevent cutting the wrong 
pieces from an intricate design. 
Another method is to paint the metal 
with poster paint. Transfer the design 
on to it using carbon paper. Use a ball- 
point pen or felt tipped pen to shade 
in parts of the design to be removed. 


To make the bird brooch 


The instructions explain how to make 
a nesting bird but you can use any 
design you like to make a brooch and 
glue a brooch pin to the back once the 
design has been completed. The overall 
size of the design is 7mm x 5.5mm (2}”x 
24"). Two pieces of metal are used and 
then glued together to complete the 
brooch. 
You will need: 
Jeweller’s piercing saw frame: blades 
(shown here and overleaf). 
Bench peg (board pin). 
G-clamp. 
Tin snips. Р 
Mallet — а plastic опе or a wooden one 
with a hide head. 
Needle files. 
Hand drill with metal bit and centre 
punch or nail punch. 
lat engraving. tool — available from 
ewellers’ suppliers. This is optional 
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Trace pattern for brooch made up of two separate pieces. 


4. The cutting completed, the edges are smoothed with needle 
files. Use a triangular file to reach into corners. 


2. Hole drilled on wa 
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іегсіпе saw cut away the 
ting with the parts 
п. Cut out the outlines 


f the poster paint or tracing 
the metal. 
needle files to smooth all 


te the metal using the en- 
ols 
the bird shape on to the other 

p f metal to form the design 

ted 

sh the brooch. 

Glue brooch pin to the back. 

( plete all engraving, punching, 
and polishing first and then 
use adhesive for gluing on the 
h pin. 


Other decorating ideas 
Enamel paints, opaque or trans- 
rent, can be used on the surface. 
Clean the surface with metal polish 
before applying the paint. 

The paint can be used very effectively 
if another piece of metal with the same 
outline as the design is glued to the 
back of the design so that recessed 
areas are formed by the cut out parts 
within the design. Paint is then used 
to fill the recessed areas. 

Resin can also be used on the surface. 
If you have used two pieces of metal on 
top of each other clear-cast resin with 
colour pigments can be added to the 
sed parts of the design. 

Curving the metal. You are not 
limited to flat surfaces. If, for example, 
you have cut out a flower shape you 
can use a pair of round-nosed pliers to 
curl the individual petals. This must 
be done before painting the surface 
but after any engraving or punching 
has been completed. 
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Right: leaf designs in aluminium de- 
corated with resin and wire. Designer 
Kit Gladwell. Bottom left: design for 

| pendant cut from aluminium. Designer 
Tony Harper. Right: the petals of the 
flower are shaped with round-nosed 
pliers. Designer J. Mumby. 


Above: bird brooch with punched and engraved surface. Designer Kit Gladwell. 
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Pattern next 


to pattern 


One pattern can be combined very suc- 
cessfully with another provided that 
follow two principles of good 
design: unity and contrast. 

Contrast. Several patterns together 
will naturally contrast but they work 
most successfully if the contrast in 
pattern is definite and unambiguous. 
At the same time you may find that the 
patterns need a focal point such as one 
dominating pattern at centre of design. 
Unity. When two or more patterns are 
used in juxtaposition you will need to 
find something which holds them to- 
gether. It could be a similar colour or 
material. It could equally well be a 
single pattern in several colours or one 


| pattern repeated on different scales. 
| There is nothing to be gained by 


throwing each and every pattern to- 
gether in a medley; the result will be a 
mess. 

Patchwork. The most notable example 


of pattern next to pattern is in patch- 
work where different patterns are 
deliberately set next to each other to 
create an overall design. The shapes of 
the different materials are important; 
they are mostly, with the exception of 
crazy patchwork, very regular, con- 
trolled and geometric. Colour also 
holds patchwork together. You will 
find that the most effective patchworks 
are often quite restrained in colour, a 
variety of blues for example. 

You can use pattern next to pattern 
for all kinds of craft projects besides 
patchwork: marquetry, where different 
woods create a design, appliqué and 
collage, the wrapping of gift boxes or 
the design of a woollen rug or hanging. 
Even something as everyday as team- 


Patchwork: a multi-patterned arrange- 
ment which is held together bya common 
design (a kite shape) and colour. 
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ing a skirt with a blouse n 
decision on whether to use or 
with another. Bear in m 


variety of patterns wor set 
against a plain, even ап ғ ack 
ground to show it off. 
Experiment 

To make a decoration usir rious 
patterns 

You will need: 

Packet of plain, white postcar¢ 

Variety of coloured paper t tuck 
with paper glue, or gummed es of 
paper. 

An assortment of small gummi ipes 


such as squares, circles and st: 
Scissors, needle and cotton 
From a postcard cut two 
shapes such as squares and 
Stick a different coloured p 
each side of the shapes. 
Decorate all four sides 
gummed shapes, keeping to circles 
one side, stars on another, st 
another and so on. 

Find the middle of each card a 
a small hole with the needle. ( 
the outside to the middle (fig.1). 
Slot together the two shapes (fig.2). 
Hang the three-dimensional shape 
from cotton sewn into one side of it. 
You can make any number of decorated, 
patterned shapes to make a mobile. 
Experiment to see which patterns 
look pleasing together. 


wit 


d make 
it from 
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2. Two decorated circles are slotted 
together to make a sphere-like shape. 


Creative 
ideas 30 


Glitte z jewelry never 
goes ‹ f fashion and is 
easy t ce with brightly 
enamel paints. 

۱۱۱ jars of enamel 

at model makers use 

al, together with 

beads, sequins, 

anything that 


aw » shape of your de- 
sign on to a piece of wood 
veneer which is about 2mm 
(5) thick, either free-hand 
for ab ict shapes or using 
trace patterns for geometric 
shapes (biscuit cutters are 
handy for this) 
Cut the apes out with a 
сорі saw and smooth 
down the edges with glass- 
paper. Glue pin fastener on 
to the back with a clear 
glue like Bostik No.1 and 
leave to dry. 
Holding the brooch by the 
pin, apply an even coat of 
enamel paint to the front 
surface and the edges. Leave 

ompletely. 
г the ‘jewels’ us- 

7 nall amount of glue. 
Use toothpicks to apply 
glue and position the jewels. 
This is much neater than 
using your fingers. 


Above: A pair of pert 
penguins painted in 
complimentary colours. 
A heart-shaped biscuit 
cutter was used as a 
pattern for this pin. 

A cluster of ‘diamonds’ 
forms the head of the 
comet. 


Right: Make a hair clip 
by gluing a diamond 
studded motif to a simple 
metal hair slide. 


Below left and right: 
This jewelry teams well 
with casual clothes. 


Photos: Camera Press 


glaze 


You will have noticed that most pots 
are decorated with a durable, non-por- 
ous material which can be matt or 
shiny, clear, translucent or opaque, 
and can be used in a variety of ways to 
create an enormous range of decorative 
effects. 


Glaze composition 

This surface material is called glaze, 
and it is a special kind of glass which is 
chemically formulated to adhere to the 
surface of the clay when heated. 

The chemical composition of glazes is 
highly complex and the basic material 
varies according to the type of clay the 
glaze is to be used on. 

Glazes for earthenware clays are basi- 
cally lead or borax; and for stoneware, 
ground felspar or other stones are used. 
A flux, which affects the colour and 
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texture as well as the temperature at 
which the glaze liquefies. 

A refractory, which aids the applica- 
tion of the glaze and also makes it more 
durable. 

A variety of other ingredients must also 
be added to lend particular qualities 
such as extra colour, shine or opacity. 


Buying glazes 

Glaze mixing requires a great deal of 
skill and experience—studio potters 
generally mix their own glazes, but for 
the beginner or the hobby potter, 
ready-mixed, bought glazes are per- 
fectly satisfactory. 

These can be obtained from a potters’ 
supplier, who provides charts of the 
colour ranges available and compre- 
hensive instructions for their use. 
The type of glaze that you buy: should 


be suitable for the clay bod 


being 
used—stoneware glaze for stoneware 
clay, earthenware glaze for earthen- 


ware clay and so on. 

Earthenware glazes are usually shiny 
and heavy because of their 
firing temperatures. 
Stoneware glazes areoften more matt, 
paler in colour with a look of natural 
stone about them. 

Porcelain glazes, because 
purity of the clay body, usual! 
refined and delicate. 

Purchased glazes usually cor 
quid or powder form. Liquid ۰ 
need only be stirred thorough] 
use, powder ones should be mixed with 
water according to the maki in- 
structions. Other materials ich as 
powdered metallic oxides and 
for a particular effect 
added at this stage. 
Once the glaze is mixed with water to 
a creamy consistency, it should be 
sieved and stored in a polythene con- 
tainer with a well-fitting lid and label- 
led with details of glaze type, colour, 
and firing temperature. 

Safety! Remember that some of the 
ingredients in glazes are toxic, so 
always wash your hands carefully 
afterwards and store glazes well out of 
the reach of children and away from 
foodstuffs. 
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Applying glaze 
Once a pot has been biscuit fired, it is 
ready to be covered with glaze and fired 
again. This second type of firing is 
called a glost firing. 
Brush the pot thoroughly inside and 
out with a damp sponge to remove any 
fine clay dust which would prevent the 
glaze from sticking and might cause 
flaws in the finished piece. 
Make sure there are no grease marks 
on the pot either as the surface must 
be porous. It absorbs the glaze by 
sucking up the water in it, leaving a 
powdery coating of glaze on the sur- 
face. Just the right thickness of glaze 
is needed to give a good finished effect, 
and this depends on the porosity òf the 
pot (a less porous pot needs a thicker 
glaze), and the type of glaze used. 
As a general guide, the thickness of 
the glaze applied should be about 2mm 
is )—observe how your glaze goes on 
and the effects of firing, and keep a 
notebook of results for future refer- 
ence for your pottery work. 


This small-town scene, designed by 
Tessa Fuchs, is built up on a curved 
slab panel. The lowering clouds and 
small houses are also cut from rolled out 
slabs and are applied to the basic 
structure to build up a perspective. The 
sunset is in strong reds and yellow 
opaque glazes, offset by the neutral 
greys and browns of the rest. 


If ‘laze is too thick it may run or 
"cr ', and if it is too thin the surface 
dry and uninteresting. Con- 
results can only be achieved 
with practice and experience, but it is 
also exciting to open the kiln door 
г a glost firing and see the result of 
rticular experiment. 


Above. Threeexamples of faulty glazing. 
The glaze on the tall vase is flaking 

off in strips, probably because the clay 
was dusty. The slab dish has been over- 
glazed, and the glaze is dribbling off 

at the bottom, and the blue glaze on the 
mug has not ‘taken’ on greasy areas. 


Glaze can be applied to pots by dipping, 
pouring, spraying, trailing, painting 
and splashing—but always remember 
to stir it before use, as the ingredients 
settle at the bottom even if the mixture 
is left standing for only a short while. 

Dipping. This is the best and simplest 
way to glaze a pot. Stir the glaze 
thoroughly with your hands (fig.1). 
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1. Stir the glaze well with your hands. 
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| 2. Dip the pot quickly into the glaze. 
۲ 


4. Quickly pour away surplus glaze. 
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Dip two fingers in the glaze, hold the 
pot with these fingers as lightly as 
possible and dip the pot into the glaze 
(fig.2)—there should be enough glaze 
in the vessel for the pot to be complete- 
ly submerged. Dip it in sideways, 
sliding it from side to side to avoid 
airlocks, then lift it straight out again 
(fig.3). 

An immersion of a few seconds should 
be long enough to give the pot an ade- 
quate coating of glaze. Quickly pour 
out any surplus (fig.4), and stand the 
pot on its base to dry. Touch up finger 
marks by gently dripping glaze on them 
from a fingertip. 

Do not touch the pot until it is com- 
pletely dry, or you will smudge it. 
It should be dry in а few moments. 

The bottom of the pot must be cleaned 
before it is put into the kiln. Glaze 
melts in the heat and sticks to the sur- 
faces it touches, so the bottom must be 
glaze-free, otherwise it will stick to 
the kiln shelf, spoiling the pot and the 
shelf. Wet a flat piece of sponge, stand 
the pot on it, press down gently and 
twist. This should clean the glaze away 
neatly and quickly. 


It may be dangerous to add metallic 
oxides, particularly copper, to low 
temperature glazes. This acceler- 
ates the release of lead from the 
glaze when brought into contact 
with acids. 

Almost all the glazes are slightly 
soluble in acid, and because of this 
most countries have established 
detailed specifications indicating 
the legally tolerated levels of lead 
and other heavy metals released 


from any glazed article intended to 
come into contact with food. 

When glazes are used properly 
there is not likely to be any problem, 
but when you are producing pots for 
use in eating, drinking or storage 


the manufacturer’s instructions 
must be followed carefully, and it is 
advisable to check that the glazes 
you are using comply with your 
country’s tolerated limits. 

When you are using any glazes for 
any purpose it is wise to treat them 
as though they were toxic. 
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8. Wax patterns сап be brushed оп. 


6. Pour the glaze over outer surface. 9. Wax forms a glaze-resisting area. 


Below. This group of pots illustrates 
the different effects achieved by using 
the glazing techniques described in 
this chapter. The stripes decorating 
the two pots on the left, and the bold 
stripe across the plate, are all made 
by painting on a wax design and then 


glazing the unwaxed areas. The 


pattern can be as free or controlled 


as you wish. The third pot from 
the left is an example of ‘dribbled’ 


glaze—the upper portion is glazed, 
and trickles have been allowed to run 
down on to the unglazed portion. Of 
the two bowls, one is splashed with 


cobalt and other is simply dipped. 
Pots designed by Val Barry. 


Pouring. If the pot is large ‹ 


regu- 
larly shaped, glaze can be px n to 
the pot. 
Deal with the inside of the first. 
Take up some glaze in a jug ir it 
into the inside of the pot, and | the 
pot around until the glaze « tely 
covers the inside surf: 
Quickly pour away le \llow 
the pot to dry slightly befor zing 
the outside. To do this you w eda 
bowl with two sticks resting s it. 
Stand the pot upside dí these 
two sticks, then pour the gla jund 
the pot until the surface is ‹ etely 
covered (fig.6). It needs pract › get 
the glaze on evenly, but it look 
attractive if a decorative e is 
made of the pouring runs. 
Painting, dribbling, splashin laze 


can be painted on with a , ог 


dribbled and splashed on ma 
design (fig.7). It is difficult aint 
glaze on to a pot evenly, pply 


several coats for a smooth ¢ ‚ or 


use just a few brush strokes to forma 
design. Always let the first coating of 
glaze dry before applying a ond, 
and make sure that the coat з are 
not too thick. 

Trailing. Glaze can be trailed on to the 
surface of a pot as described for the 
technique of slip trailing (Clay chapter 
16 page 704). Take some glaze up intoa 


trailer and work patterns across the 


pot. You can do this straight on to the 
biscuit surface, or apply it as a second 
coating of dark glaze on a pale glaze 


base. 

Waxing. Wax can be painted on to the 
pot to form patterns before applying a 
glaze (fig.8). The wax resists the glaze 
(fig.9), forms a patterned effect and 
melts off in firing to expose the raw 
clay body beneath. 

As a variation, the pot can be glazed 
all over in one colour then partially 
waxed on top of the glaze and dipped in 
a second colour to give a two-colour 
glaze effect. 

Spraying. This process is not very 
successful unless expensive pressurized 
sprays are used, and you must also 
spray into a special ‘spray booth’ to 
protect your lungs. It is perhaps a 
technique best avoided by the beginner. 


Glaze firing 

Care should be taken when loading 
your kiln that the glazed pieces do not 
touch each other or the sides of the 
kiln. The kiln should be packed evenly 
so that the temperature distribution is 
even, and the temperature inside the 
kiln is gauged with cones and/or the 
pyrometer in the same way as for a 
biscuit firing. 

Temperatures required for a glost fir- 
ing can be very high indeed. The 
graph given here, for example, shows 
how a final temperature of 1250°C 


F) should be gradually achieved 
1 hour period for a stoneware 


1 rature [їте ratio for a glost firing 


Summary of points 
W 1 you are preparing to glaze your 
pots and experiment with glaze firing, 
bear the following points in mind. 
Read your suppliers’ catalogue. Any 
supplier will post you a catalogue list- 
his products and prices. These cata- 
es include comprehensive descrip- 
of glaze types, colours and firing 
tures. 
read the manufacturer’s in- 
ons and information carefully. 
{ег small experimental quantities 


ware glaze. Earthenware glazes are 
specially formulated to fire at low 
temperatures—if low firing clay is 
subjected to higher temperatures it 
becomes dehydrated and distorts. 
Stoneware clay takes a higher firing 
temperature, and stoneware glazes are 
formulated accordingly. 

Decide what effect you want. Low 
firing earthenware glazes are generally 
thick, shiny and opaque. 

With these glazes aim for bold, colour- 
ful or rustic effects. 

Stoneware glazes can give more subtle 
effects. You can choose from paler, 
matt or translucent shades. 

Porcelain glazes are the most delicate, 
but they fire at such high tempera- 
tures that they are beyond the range of 
the beginner. 

To mix and apply glaze. Make sure 
that your glaze is well mixed then apply 
it in any of the ways described in this 
chapter. 

Remember that the presence of oxides 
and staining agents make no difference 
to the way the glaze is applied or the 
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temperatures at which it fires. They 
merely affect the colour of the finished 
piece. 

Remember that unless you are using a 
very opaque glaze, the colour of the 
clay body will show through the glaze 
and affect the finished colour. 

Glost fire. Load the kiln as described 
in this chapter. 

Check the glaze manufacturer’s in- 
structions again for the right firing 
temperature. 

Use firing cones and/or the pyrometer 
to gauge the temperature during the 
firing. 

Keep records. Keep a notebook listing 
the types of clay and glazes that you 


use. 


overglazed to achieve widely different 
effects. The green [втеу glaze and the 
yellow, red and brown are fairly simple 
to use, and are commercially available. 


Make a note of the colours and effects 
achieved with each firing, and how 
you obtained these effects. This will 
provide an invaluable reference system 
for when you want to repeat or im- 
prove upon a particular type of glazing. 
To begin with, every pot and every fir- 
ing will be an experiment. You will, 
however, soon become familiar with 
what can be done and how to do it. 
A future chapter deals with further 
techniques in the use of glazes. 
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Making а leaded | 


terrarium 


Once you have tried your hand at 
leading up a few pieces of glass and 
have perhaps made one or two of the 
small window hangings described in 
Glass chapter 7, page 798, you will be 
able to construct something larger. 
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In this chapter a terrarium (or mini- 
greenhouse) is made with clear win- 
dow glass and lead calmes. Once 
planted with a variety of small plants 
you will have a miniature garden which 
can be hung from a wall, either indoors 


or out, or stood on a table or shelf. The 
terrarium needs very little attention 
and is an ideal way of displaying your 
plants all the year round or even of 
growing a tiny herb garden. 


The terrarium 

Terrariums come in all shapes and 
sizes: square, cylindrical or conical, 
Some are completely glassed over with 
a removable lid, some are partially 
made of coloured glass and others are 
open at the sides. The terrarium in 
this chapter is open at the back for 
easy access and planting. It has five 
straight sides and a conical top made 
of five tapered pieces of glass. A back 
piece of glass retains the soil. 

You will need: 

Tools 

See Glass chapter 7, page 798. 
Materials 

Window glass, 55cm x 40cm (22"x16”) 
or other similar area of glass, eg 60cm 
x 35cm (24”х14”). Buy more glass if you 
need some for practice. 

Lead calmes: 3.8m (124’) double- 
channel, round type, 8mm (5) wide. 
0.6m (2’) single-channel, round type, 
about 6mm (4) wide. Both types of 
leading should be high enough to ac- 
commodate the thickness of glass. See 
Glass chapter 6, page 702, for a table of 
lead types and sizes. 

Tinman’s solder, 8mm (55) thick. 

Flux or a tallow candle. 

Wire wool or wire brush. 

Lasting nails, panel pins or other 
similar nails. 

Small hammer. 

Felt or thick cloth for padding the 
glass while cutting it. 

Hardboard or smooth piece of wood at 
least 50cm x 50cm (20"х20”). 
ГатрЫаск. 

Medium grade glasspaper. 

Linseed oil-based putty (optional). 
Epoxy glue like Araldite (optional). 
Masking tape. 

Thincard the size of thesheet of window 
glass. 

Pencil, felt-tip pen, protractor, metal 
ruler and scissors for cutting the card. 
Strong wire or chain for hanging the 
terrarium. Remember that when it is 
filled with earth and plants the total 
weight will be about 3.2kg (71b). 

Make a set of templates from the 
card as a pattern for the terrarium. 
To do this follow the measurements in 
fig.1, making sure that you have the 
angles. correct for each piece. Draw 
each template on to the card using 
pencil, ruler and protractor to measure 
the angles. Cut out the twelve tem- 
plates. You have five side pieces, five 
top pieces, a base and a back support. 


The finished but empty terrarium. It 
is a strong, solid construction. Designed 
by Anthony Wilson. 
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1. Precise drawing of the templates is the key to good work. Make sure this step is accurate before proceeding. 
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Cutting. Lay the felt on a flat working 
surface and place the glass on top. 
O Arrange the templates on the glass. 
They do not have to be arranged in any 
particular order so long as you get 
them all in. Leave enough space 
around the templates to allow for minor 
errors when cutting. 
O Carefully draw round the templates 
with the felt-tip pen before removing. 
Г) Take the glass cutter in one hand 
and score the glass along the lines of 
the templates using a ruler to keep the 
lines straight. Turn the glass over and, 
with the end of the glass cutter, tap 
along the score line until the glass 
cracks. Follow the instructions in 
Glass chapter 4, page 450, for cutting 
glass. Sand the corners of each piece of 
glass. 
Leading. Untwist the lead, then 
stretch and straighten it using the 
method described in Glass chapter 7, 
page 798. 
O When the lead is quite straight lay 
it on the working surface. With the 
cutting knife cut off sections of lead 
sufficient to hold the pieces of glass 
together. You will need the following 
lengths: 
Double-channelled lead: 
Six lengths 22.9cm (9”), for the sides. 
Two lengths 38.1cm (15”), for top and 
bottom of sides. 
Six lengths 15.2cm (6”), for top pieces. 
Two lengths 17.8cm (7"); two lengths 
6.5cm (24”), for back support. 
One length 12.6cm (5”) long, for "Һогѕе- 
shoe’ shape round top pieces. 
One length 3.2cm (14") long, to join up 
two ends of ‘horseshoe’. 
Single-channelled lead: 
For the inside of the base, 
One length 17.8cm (7”) and one length 
38.1ст (15"). 
О Open the leaves of the lead with an 
oyster knife or other strong, blunt 
knife. The handle of a pair of pliers 
can also be used for this process. 
Slot the pieces of glass into the 
appropriate lead calmes and lay them 
flat on the hardboard as in fig.2. Do not 
slot in the base or back at this stage. 
You may find that you need to trim the 
lead at the corners of the glass with a 
cutting knife. Make sure that the 
pieces of lead lie neatly against each 
other at the joins. There should be no 
gaps between lead and glass although 
it does not matter if the glass rattles 
slightly so long as it is securely inside 
the leaves of the lead. 
Smooth the lead flat over the glass 
with a lathekin or other small piece of 
wood. 
О Using the hammer place lasting 
nails or other suitable nails at inter- 
vals around the leaded glass to hold it 
firmly in position. You are now ready 
for soldering. 
Soldering. Before soldering clean the 
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2. Assemble the glass and lead calme and check the lead fits neatly. 


end of the soldering iron and all the 
lead joins with wire wool. 

Г] Heat up the soldering iron and, 
following the method described in 
Glass chapter 7, page 798, solder all the 
joins of the lead surrounding the five 
side pieces of the terrarium. In fig.2 
the soldering points are marked with 
ап X. 

О Pull out the lasting nails, turn the 
glass over, replace the nails and solder 
on the other side. 

Г] Next, solder the lead surrounding 
the top five sections of the terrarium. 
You will only need to solder at the 
top. 

When all the sections are soldered 
lift the side pieces upright and very 
carefully bend them into position 
around the base glass. Do not force 
the lead; it will bend if you are firm but 
gentle. 

Wrap masking tape around the sides 
to hold them in position. 

С] Similarly bend the top section and 
place in position above the side pieces. 


o 
ч 


. The glass of the top sections will slot 


into the double-channelled lead of the 
side pieces. 

Г] Solder the top sections to the side 
sections at the lead joins. 


O The short strip of lead 3.2cm (11”) 
long connects the back of the ‘horse- 
shoe’ shape at the top of the terrarium. 
Stretch across the back just inside the 
outer edge and solder. 

The base. The glass base must be 
attached to the main structure of the 
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3. The position of base and side lead. 


e pliers to bend the inner leaf 


ead at the 
sides, inwards and up 
a right an 
cm (15") strip of single 


lled lead round the curved edge 


le (fig.3) 


lass base, and slot in the glass 
e remaining 17.8cm (7°) strip of 
channelled lead and slot along 
k edge of the base. Trim the lead 
e corners if necessary 
sider the two joins together 
lace the leaded base inside the 
ium so it fits snugly on top of the 
t-angled lead (fig.3) 
nooth under the outer edge of the 
yle-channelled lead towards the 
re of the terrarium for a neat 
۱ 
For an extra strong finish turn the 
"агішт over and solder base to 
s at intervals. 
he back. The back support is made 
ym the remaining rectangle of glass. 
Fit 17.8cm (7") of double-channelled 
ad along one long side of the glass 
nd repeat for the other side. 
Slot the two short sides of the rect- 
ngle into the remaining leading. 
Trim the four corners of the lead so 
hey fit neatly against each other. 
Solder the corners together. 
Fit the back on to the terrarium. 
Temporarily remove the glass base 
- the joins where the inner 
side and back leaves meet. 
lace the base and solder the four 
where the back leading meets 
de leading. 
\ny uneven edges should be finally 
othed over with the lathekin. 
> terrarium is perfectly usable as it 
is but water will run out of the bottom. 
If you prefer the terrarium to Бе water- 
proof, mix up a little lampblack with 
putty. Using an oyster knife press the 
putty between lead and glass around 
the base, the back and 7.5ст (3”) up 
the sides. Make sure that the putty 
fills the gaps for a tight seal. The lead 
of the base should also be firmly glued 
to the lead upon which it is resting. 
Use an epoxy glue for this. 
The hook. The terrarium can be hung 
from a chain or a couple of twisted 
strands of strong wire soldered to the 
top. In the terrarium illustrated two 
lengths of solder were soldered to the 
top. Remember that the terrarium is 
quite heavy, especially when full of 
plants and soil, and will need a strong 
support. 
To finish. Rub down the lead and clean 
up the joints with medium grade glass- 
paper, then polish with lampblack for a 
good shine. 
Plant the terrarium as you would 
plant a pot but remember that ter- 
rarium plants will probably need less 
water than you expect. 


and sold 


The terrarium looks very effective inside for a miniature garden which 
against a plain background such as this will look after itself most of the time. 
white outside wall. Grow small plants Designed by Anthony Wilson. 
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Tent stitch 
projects 


Tent stitch is one of the oldest and most 
well known needlepoint stitches. Its 
name probably comes from tenter, an 
old word for the frame on which the 
work was stretched. 
On the right side of the canvas, tent 
stitch looks like half cross stitch (see 
Needlepoint chapter 4, page 544). 
On the wrong side, however, when it is 
worked horizontally or vertically it 
slopes across two holes of canvas. This 
gives a much greater coverage on the 
wrong side and the extra padding has a 
cushioning effect so the needlepoint 
is more hardwearing than with almost 
any other stitch. Because of this it is 
particularly suitable for carpets and 
upholstery. 
Tent stitch was known in the 13th 
century when small areas of it were 
worked on the needlepoint border of 
the Syon cope, a beautiful semi-circu- 
lar cloak named after the convent at 
Syon in Middlesex, England, where it 
was kept for a long time. 
The stitch became more common after 
the 16th century when the creation of 
the steel needle made it possibleto work 
intricate detail. 
Tent stitch was popular because it 
could be worked in such fine detail that 
it has the effect of a painting. In old 
pieces of pictorial work the areas of de- 
tail were done on fine gauze and insert- 
ed or woven into the less detailed back- 
ground which was worked on canvas. 
Wool and silk were often combined to 
give a rich effect. 
Double canvas. With the development 
of double-mesh canvas in the 19th cen- 
tury, it was possible to work areas of 
detail and coarser background on the 
same foundation. Because of its con- 
struction, with threads woven in pairs 
instead of singly, the threads can be 
moved apart with the needle in order 
to make much smaller stitches where 
required. Tent stitch when worked like 
this is often known as petit point, as 
opposed to gros point where the stitch 
is worked over the double threads as if 
they were one thread. 
The effect of needlepoint worked in 
tent stitch is similar to a woven tapes- 
try. This is probably why double-mesh 
canvas is also known as Penelope can- 
vas, after the legend of Penelope, the 
wife of Ulysses. (While Ulysses was 
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Yarn — 
needlepoint 6 


away she wove a tapestry all day and 
secretly unpicked it at night in order to 
prolong her work and thus repel un- 
welcomed advances from suitors.) 


Using a frame 

Because the diagonal pull of tent stitch 
distorts the canvas, it is advisable to 
mount the canvas on to a frame. Use 
a slate frame for large pieces of work 
(see Needlepoint chapter 3, page 120), 
or for small pieces, such as the lighter 
case shown overleaf, you could mount 
it into a round frame. 

Round frames. The canvas can be 
mounted into a round frame as for 
regular fabric (see Embroidery chapter 
1, page 260) but, as the pressure of the 
frame distorts the canvas, you should 
not work over the area enclosed by it. 
Mounting canvas. If you prefer not 
to waste this amount of canvas, you 
can mount a small piece on to a larger 
piece of fabric. You can also use this 
method with a slate frame. 

Cut the canvas at least 2.5cm (1”) 
larger all round than the area to be 
worked. Place it on to the fabric and 
stitch round using a wide zigzag. 
Mount the fabric on the frame in the 
normal way and check that it is really 
taut. Cut away the fabric underneath 
the canvas to within 1.5ст (4”) of the 
zigzag stitching (fig.1). 


1. Small piece of canvas, stitched to 
fabric, mounted on to a slate frame. 


Stretching the canvas 
If, in spite of using a frame, you find 
that the canvas is distorted, when 


finished, you can restore its shape by 
stretching. Stretching is also essential 


if you intend to frame the work for a 
picture or if you are going to use it for 
upholstery because it makes it really 
flat. 

To stretch the canvas, find a piece of 
wood which is larger than the canvas. 
If you have no offcut or board of the 
right size, you could use the back of a 
cupboard or door or even the floor. 
Check that the wood is really clean and 
free from any water-soluble stains or 
paints. 

Cover the wood with absorbent fabric 
such as a thin towel or with several 


ayers of blotting paper. 
Remove the canvas from the frame and 


dampen it thoroughly from the wrong 
side with a wet sponge. Apply the 
sponge with several dabbing motions 
rather than spreading it over. 

Lay the dampened canvas, right side 


down, on to the chosen wood surface, 
Pin one edge, through the unworked 
section, to the wood with drawing 
pins, making sure that it is quite 
straight and taut. Space the pins so that 
they are 3mm (‡”) apart. 

Pull the opposite edge firmly to keep 
it taut and to straighten it and pin it in 
the same way. Check that the corners 
are square by measuring diagonally 
between opposite corners; the measure- 
ment should be equal, so correct if 
necessary. Then pin the two remaining 
sides (fig.2). 
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2. Dampened canvas pinned to wood to 
stretch it and restore its shape. 


Dampen again evenly with the sponge 
and remove any wrinkles with your 
fingers. This dampening loosens the 
stiffening gum in the canvas and makes 
it pliable. When the canvas dries again 
it resets the threads in the correct 
position and keeps the work flat. 


Tent stitch designs 

Before you start on a major project in 
tent stitch, it is a good idea to practise 
it on a small item first and to try work- 
ing it in different directions. If you 
combine the methods, be careful to 


Tent stitch 
Tent stitch can be worked hori- 
yntally, vertically and diagonally 
suit the direction of the pattern 

u are using. 

Of the three methods, working it 

diagonally produces less distortion 
the canvas because the needle 

isses parallel to the threads on the 
wrong side rather than diagonally 
with the other two methods. 

Го work tent stitch horizontally 
:.За), start at the right hand end 
the row and bring the needle 
rough to the right side of the can- 

| . Insert it at hole 2 and bring it 

} out at hole 3. Continue in this way 

{ tothe end of the row. 

For the next and following rows, 

finish the last stitch of the row and 

take the needle through to the 
wrong side of the work. Bring it 
hrough the hole immediately above, 

{ turn the canvas round and work the 

, stitches from right to left as before 

| (fig.3b). 


3b. Canvas turned for row 2. 


keep the stitch sloping in the same 
direction on the right side. 

The designs worked overleaf show 
how tent stitch can be used for back- 
grounds because it throws into relief 
more important areas of texture, such 
as the heart which is worked in satin 
stitch (see Needlepoint chapter 3, 


To work tent stitch vertically 
(fig.4a), bring the thread through to 
the right side of the canvas and in- 
sert it at hole 2. Bring it through 
at hole 3, immediately below hole 1 

Insert it at hole 4, next to hole 1 

Continue in this way to the end of 
the row. Take the needle through to 
the back of the canvas and turn the 
work round. Bring the needle 


through the hole immediately to the 
left of the last hole and continue the 
row as before (fig.4b). 


4a. Tent stitch worked vertically. 


Setters tats 


6. Wrong side of diagonal tent stitch. 


page 120). 

If you intend to make more than one of 
the cases, you can save on the amount 
of canvas you need by working them 
on one large piece. Allow at least 2.5ст 
(1") between the amount allowed for 
each case with 5cm (2”) around the 
outside. Mark the area for each case 


To work tent stitch diagonally 
(fig.5a), start at the bottom right- 
hand corner of the first row and 
bring the needle through at hole 1 
Insert it at hole 2 and bring it out 
at hole 3, two holes to the left. Con- 
tinue in this way to the top left 
hand corner of the row. For the 
next row, do not turn the canvas 
round but bring out the needle in 
the hole immediately below the last 
one. Insert it diagonally as shown, 
pass it vertically down the canvas 
and bring it out two holes below 
(fig.5b). 

Work the third and every alternate 
row as for the first row and the 
fourth and every alternate row as 
for the second row. As the work pro- 
gresses you will notice how a basket- 
weave effect develops on the wrong 
side of the canvas (fig.6). 


5a. Tent stitch worked diagonally. 


Barbara Firth 


5b. Starting the second row. 


on the canvas with tacking or with felt- 
tipped pen and then the centres of each 
in both directions in tacking. The yarn 
quantities are the amounts you need 
per case but if you are making more 
than one in the same colours you will 
probably have some left over which 
can be used for the next case. 
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Tent stitch spectacles case 


You will need: 


Tapestry needle 
Matching sewi t ٤ 
Mark the centre of 
both directions with ۸ 
the dimensions of the spe 
to come exactly in the 


canvas. 

Mount the canvas into 

Using four strands of tl 
trast colour in the needle 
threads in from the left Һат € 
marked area and three thre 
the centre. Bring the need h 
and start working the outl 
heart following the chart, 
clockwise direction. 
When the outline is ۷ 
middle. 

Next work the flowers, p 
them as shown on the ch 
four strands of yarn in the nec 
the centres of the flowers firs 
stitch (see Needlepoint chapt e 
568) and fill in the petals in sat 

Using three strands of ya e 


needle, work one row of cr 1 
across the base of the case in n 
contrast colour and three row 5 
the top using the main contra r 
for the inner row, then the s d 
contrast colour with the back d 


colour on the outer edge. 

Work the background in tent stitch, 

using three strands of yarn. 
To make up. Remove the canvas from 
the frame and stretch to shape if neces- 
sary. Alternatively, pin it to shape on 
an ironing board and press under a 
damp cloth. Leave to dry thoroughly. 

Trim the canvas to within 1.5cm 
(4") of the worked area. Fold the turn- 
ings on to the wrong side, mitring the 
corners, and herringbone to the back 
of the needlepoint (see Needlepoint 
chapter 2, page 62). 

Cut the felt into three equal sec- 
tions, each 9.5ст (33”) х 16.5cm (64”). 
Place one section on to the wrong side 
of the needlepoint and slip stitch in 
place. Place the interfacing on to one 
of the remaining pieces and iron on. 


Lighter case, spectacles case and pin 
cushion with satin stitch motifs thrown 
into relief by tent stitch background. 

Designed by Pearson Gorman School. 


sce the third piece of felt on to the 
faced side of the second piece and 
neatly along one short side. Put 
louble piece оп to the wrong side 
needlepoint with the hemmed 
at the top. Hem the remaining 
sides neatly to the needlepoint 

rm a firm back for the case. 


Pin cushion 
eted size 9.5ст (33°) x 8cm (34°). 
will need: 
canvas 16 threads per 2.5ст (1”), 
ring 15cm (6") x 14ст (517). 
1 skein Appleton's crewel wool 
ground colour, 1 skein in con- 
lour. 
r back of the cushion, measuring 
(417) x 9.5cm (34”). 
| amount of sawdust or bran for 
g the cushion. (Sawdust or bran 
be used if you will be using the 
n regularly because the pins 
© pushed in easily.) 
stry needle. 
ching sewing thread and needle. 
repare the canvas in the same way 
the spectacles case and work the 
in the middle using four strands 
rn in the needle. 
sing three strands of yarn in the 
‚ work a border of cross stitch 
{ the outside of the case, in the 
colour, leaving a hole between 
stitch. Go round the border again, 
z in the gaps with cross stitch in 
ontrast colour. 
sing three strands of yarn in the 
Пе, work a border of tent stitch in 
contrast colour along the inner 
‹ of the cross stitch and then fill in 
background in tent stitch. 
ake up. Remove the canvas from 
e frame and press it as for the spec- 
tacles case. 

Trim to the same size as the felt and 

place the felt on to the right side of it. 
Machine stitch round three sides as 
close to the cross stitch as possible. 
Trim the corners diagonally and turn 
right side out. Press the seams with 
your fingers. 
[] Fill the case well with the stuffing, 
fold under the turnings along the 
opening and slip stitch the folds firmly 
together, making sure that none of the 
stuffing can leak out. 


Lighter case 
Completed size: 
You will need: 
Single canvas 16 threads per 2.5ст (1") 
measuring 12.5cm (5”) square. 

Yarn, 1 skein Appleton’s crewel wool 
in background colour, + skein each in 
two contrasting colours. 

Piece of felt, 16.5cm (64”) x 7.5cm (3”). 
Tapestry needle. 

Matching sewing thread and needle. 
Prepare the canvas as for the spec- 
tacles case and work a flower in the 


7.5cm (3”) square. 


ال 
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Barbara Firth 


Chart for spectacles case. Use the و‎ ine the меи чац 


centre using four strands of yarn in the 
needle. Work the remaining flowers, 
following the colour arrangement 
shown in the photograph. 

Work a border of satin stitch over 
two threads of canvas in one contrast 
colour round the edge of the case and 
then a border of cross stitch over two 
threads along the inner edge of the 
satin stitch. 

Г] Work the background in tent stitch 
using three strands of yarn in the 
needle. 

To make up. Remove the canvas from 


the frame and press it. Trim the un- 
worked canvas to within 1.5ст (4”) of 
the stitching and fold the turnings 
down on the wrong side, mitring the 
corners. Herringbone to the back of the 
needlepoint. 

Cut a 7.5cm (3”) square from the felt. 
Hem the square to the back of the 
needlepoint. Turn under one of the 
shorter edges of the remaining piece 
of felt for 1.5cm (4”) and hem neatly. 
Place the piece on to the back of the 
case and hem neatly round three re- 
maining sides. Finish off securely. 
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Cats and dogs 


from one pattern 


The previous Toys chapter shows you 
how to make a pony from felt which has 
a soft filling and is machine stitched. 
This chapter gives instructions for 
making two more felt toys—a dog and 
a cat—from one pattern. These toys 
are 10cm (4”) high (excluding the tail) 
and stitched together by hand using a 
small, spaced blanket (simple button- 
hole) stitch. 


1. Trace pattern for 
dog and cat. 


The dog 

You will need: 

30cm (12") square of brown felt. 
Matching, single strand, embroidery 
thread, such as Coton А Broder. 
Scraps of white, black and cerise felt 
for tail bow, eyes and nose. 

Kapok or acrylic stuffing. 

Clear, general-purpose glue, such as 
Bostik No.1. 


DOG AND CAT 


SIDE BODY 


CUT 2 


DOG EARS 
CUT 1 ON FOLD 


PLACE ON FOLD 


С 


DOG ANDjCAT 
CUT1 ON /FOLD 


а 
2 
о 
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DOG AND CAT TAIL 
CUT1 ON FOLD 


PLACE ON FOLD 
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Victoria Drew 


O Following fig.1 trace off the appro- 
priate pattern pieces for the dog. In 
brown felt, cut out two side body see- 
tions, and cut one tail, an ear section 
and an underbody on the fold. Mark in 
the darts on each side body section. 
Г] Stitch in the darts on the wrong 
side. 

Г] Tack the two side body sections 
together along the top from A-B, wrong 
sides together. Sew with a small 
blanket stitch. 

O Tack and blanket stitch underbody 
to sides, matching points A and C, 
Leave the back of the anima! open 
between В апа С. 

О Fold tail in half lengthways, wrong 
sides together. Tack апа blanket 
stitch along long edge. 

Stuff tail, pushing filling down with 
a knitting needle. 

Г] Stuff the body firmly, pushing the 
filling in with a pencil or knitting 
needle. 

O Slip stitch tail into the back open- 
ing matching tail seam to point ۰ 
Push more stuffing into the body if 
necessary. Then tack апа blanket 
stitch the opening. 

Cut out circles of white and black 
felt for eyes and nose, using small 
coins as patterns. Using brown felt 
cut half circles for eyelids with a 
diameter slightly larger than the 
white circles. 

Glue on nose, eyes and then eyelids. 
Back stitch centre of ears in place 
on head, over the centre seam, Bend 
each ear forward and secure fold with 
a dab of glue (fig.2). 


2. Securing fold on ear with glue. 


CO Cut a strip of cerise felt 27cm x 1cm 
(11"x}”) and tie round base of tail ina 
bow. Glue in position if desired. 


The cat 

You will need: 

20cm (8”) square of orange felt. 

15cm (6”) square of white felt. 
Matching, and black, single strand, 
embroidery thread, such as Coton a 
Broder. 

Scraps of green and black felt for tail 
bow, eyes and nose. 

Bristles cut from soft broom for 
whiskers. 

Stuffing and glue as for dog. 


C Following fig.1 trace off the appro- 
priate pattern pieces for the cat. Cut 
out two side body sections, and two 
ears, and cut one tail on the fold in 
orange felt. From white felt cut out 
two more ears and cut one underbody 
on the fold. 

C] Make up body and tail as for dog. 
O Cut circles for eyes in green felt, 
using a small coin as a pattern. 

П Make a long straight stitch down the 
centre of each circle with black em- 


broidery thread, then glue in place. 

Г] Cut half circles for eyelids in orange 
felt, with a diameter slightly larger 
than the eyes. Glue in place. 

O Glue or stitch centre of whiskers to 
centre of face. 

O Stitch mouth with black embroide 
thread, making three long straight 
stitches. 

0 Cut a small heart shaped nose in 
black felt and glue in place over 
whiskers. 


This delightful, hand stitched dog and 
cat are made from one basic pattern. 
Designed by Ruth Beard. 


O Take one orange ear and one white 
one and blanket stitch together along 
two sides. Stitch the other two together 
in the same way. Oversew to head 
above eyes along the third side. 

[J Cut a strip of green felt 27cm х 1cm 
(11"x$”) and tie round base of tail 
in a bow. Glue in position if desired. 


To relieve the flatness of a tapestry you 
Yarn ES may want to incorporate areas of 
% textural contrast. This can be done by 
Texture stri es weaving 11 experimenting with fancy yarns or 
9 p unusual materials (see Weaving chap- 
fe ter 5, page 374) or by using ordinary 
and leashes VPN yarn in an unusual way. Never be 
7A frightened to experiment as there are 

no hard and fast rules. | 
Неге are some long established techni- 

ques to start you off. 


2 The Ghiordes knot 

The Ghiordes or Turkish knot is 
more commonly associated with russ 
but it can give an interesting tufted 
effect when incorporated with tape- 
stry. 

Loop the yarn as illustrated (fig.1) 
over two warp ends and pull it down 
to the weaving. Do not pull too 
tightly or you will alter the spacing 
of the warp threads. If you wish to get 


1. The Ghiordes knot creates a pile. 2. An upward knot falls the other way. the tuft lying in the opposite ۵ 
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3. Row of knots made with one thread. 4. Strengthen with rows of weaving. 


tion, make the knot in the reverse 
way (fig.2). 

A row of knots can either be made 
separately using short pieces of yarn 


or several can be made with a con- 
tinuous thread (fig.3). Irregul 
tufts can create a shingled 
especially if made with an 
material such as thin strips of 
Usually, however, a thick, multi-p 
yarn is used so that a firm shag 
tuft is created. 
Always weave at least one an 
ferably tworows of ordinary 
weave between rows of knots 
tionally, knots are always mac 
the same two warp ends how 
many rows of knots are made (fig-4). 


Soumak 
5 7 Soumak gives a nice raised contrast 
to tapestry weave. It сап be woven 
over every warp end (fig.5) or you 
can miss out a regular number of 
warp ends (fig.6). Two consecutive 
rows of soumak can be woven and if 
the direction is altered an interest- 
ing plaited effect, rather like knitt- 
А ч 1 ing stitches, is created (fig.7). 
5. Soumak gives a nice raised area. Strengthen your weaving by in- 
serting a pick of tapestry weave 
between rows of soumak. 


Victoria Drew 


6. Missing out warp ends. 7. Two rows in different colours. Effect of two rows of soumak. 


| Twining 

\nother technique is to twist two 
weft threads between the warp ends 
fig.8). Again, you can missout warp 
threads (fig.9) or do two rows to- 
rether, alternating the coloured 
wefts (fig.10). 


8, 9 and 10. Twining is another 
chnique that gives a textural con- 
rast to a flat tapestry. Missing out 
arp ends or using two different 
olours are interesting variations. 


Stripes 
ds of plain colour which cover the 
ole width of the warp can be woven 
nuckly if the process of making a shed 
vechanically operated. To do this 
ı need two additions to your loom— 
thin piece of wood to lift the even 
ads up and a system of leashes or 
idles to lift the odd warp ends. 


Shed stick 
\ piece of pinewood 1.25cm x 3.75ст x 
Glem (4"x14"x24”) should be inserted 
near the top of the frame under the 
ven warp ends and over the odd ones, 
і like a row of weaving. When the 
ed stick is stood on its side it lifts 
en warps and the bobbin can be 
ed straight through the shed com- 
ting one pick of weaving. 


Leashes 

There аге two methods of leashes suit- 
able for the small frame loom: 

ple method. Cut lengths of cotton 
yarn 38cm (15”) long. You will need 
enough cotton lengths to lift up half of 
the number of warp ends in your frame. 
| | Pass each cotton length around an 
odd warp end below the shed stick. 

C] Gather them together into groups of 
SLX. 

C] Tie them together in groups of six 
so that the knot is about 6cm (24”) 
above the warp (fig.11). 

With this method the number of warp 
ends lifted at a time is six and each row 
has to be woven in small chunks. This 
method is useful for small areas of 
solid colour but the leashes have a 
tendency to slide down and obstruct 
the weaving. 

Advanced method. A more satis- 
factory way of dealing with leashes 
is to tie them on to a rod which is 
placed across the warp. 

You will need: 

Two 10cm (4”) G-clamps. 

Dowel rod, 61ст (24”) long and 2.5ст 
(1") in diameter. 

Cotton yarn. 

Frame loom (Weaving chapter 6, page 
572). 

Screw the two clamps to the outside 
of the frame loom uprights, about one 


third of the way down from the top. 
_] Tie the rod securely to the G-clamps. 
Push the two cross sticks up the 
arp so that they lie about 2.5ст (1”) 
below the dowel rod. 

Tie them to the sides of the frame. 
The cross sticks ensure that the leashes 
will all be of the same length as they 
keep the warp threads even. 

Г] Cut the cotton yarn into 38cm (15”) 
lengths. You will need enough lengths 


О! 


= 


to cover every other warp thread. 

[Г] Pick up an odd warp end from 
between the cross sticks and pass a 
leash around it (fig.12). 

[J Tie the leash to the dowel rod with 
a reef knot. 

Г] Repeat this with all the other odd 
warp ends. The leashes should all have 
the same amount of slack. 

Untie the cross sticks апа' return 
them to their normal position. 


shed stick 


leashes 


cross sticks 


shed stick 


dowel rod 


cross sticks 


Paul Williams 


11. Simple method of putting leashes on the frame loom. 12. Tying leashes 
around a dowel rod using the cross sticks to keep them even. 
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Weaving with leashes 

To weave a horizontal stripe or solid 

area of colour, all you have to do is 

pass the shuttle through the sheds 
| made first by standing the shed stick 

on its side and then by pulling on the 


Dick Miller 


leashes. The shed stick will lift all the 
even threads and after the stick has 
been returned toits horizontal position, 
the leashes will lift the odd warp ends 
as you pull them. 


ДД 


Pull the leashes to lift the odd warps. The shed stick lifts the evens. 


The cushion cover 

The cushion cover uses all of the tech- 
niques described already. The striped 
flat area in the middle is 30cm (12”) 
square and was woven using leashes 
for speed. The textural area at either 
end of the cover includes soumak, 
twining and Ghiordes knots. The 
final cushion cover measures 30cm x 
45cm (12”х18”). 

You will need: 

Ball of Bockens Varpstrad linen warp 
with a count of 8/3. 

Five different colours of 3-ply rug wool. 
The colours used in the cushion cover 
illustrated were not bought com- 
mercially but were obtained by dyeing 
raw wool. The beige wool was dyed in 
cold tea, the mauve in lichen and all 
the others in commercial dyes (see 
Dyeing chapter 3, page 382). 

Three colours of 6-ply rug wool for the 
textural area. If you prefer you can use 
the normal 3-ply, doubled. 

Frame loom (see Weaving chapter 6, 
page 572). 
Extras for the leashes as listed above. 
Г] Warp up 31cm (124”) of your frame 
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loom so that you have a sett of eight 
ends per 2.5cm (1”). 

Put leashes on using either method 
described above. As you will be weav- 
ing 30cm (12”) of tapestry going from 
selvedge to selvedge it is probably ad- 
visable to adopt the advanced method 
using the G-clamps. 

O Weave about 1.25ст (4”) with any 
waste yarn you have available. This 
area of weaving simply brings the 
threads together and spaces them 
easily—it will be pulled out after the 
cushion cover is finished. It also gives 
you a nice straight edge for the real 
first row of the cushion cover, 

_| Choose any colour wool and weave 
about 6mm (4). Although this area will 
be part of the final cover, it will be 
covered by the overhanging tufts. 

О Cut 15cm (6”) lengths of two 
colours of 6-ply rug wool (alternative- 
ly use 3-ply doubled). 

_| Miss out the double thread of the 


Detail of the textured area of the cushion 
showing the final effect of the knots, 
soumak and twining. 


selvedge and using alternate colours, 


make a row of downward Ghiordes 
knots on each pair of warp threads (see 
fig.1). 

O Take your weft thread from the pre- 
vious area of weaving and wrap it 
twice around the selvedge so that it is 
covered. (You can of course change the 
colour, but do remember to bind the 
selvedges.) When you get to the other 
side bind that selvedge. 

C Weave two picks of tapestry weave 
in 3-ply wool. 

O Do a row of knots using 12.5cm (5”) 
lengths of yarn. Make the knots a- 
round the same warp ends as were used 
in the previous row and keep to the 
same colour scheme to achieve the 
striped effect. 

Г] Weave two picks of tapestry weave 


the 3-ply wool. 
Do a row of knots using 
lengths. Do not forget to 
the selvedges of each row of 


ст (4°) 
round 


Weave a few rows of plain tapestry 
weave in 3-ply until your weaving 
measures 2.5cm (1”) from the top of the 
waste yarn (ie the beginning of the 
weaving proper). 

Do two consecutive rows of soumak 


using only one colour 6-۲ 
over four and back two war} 
fig.6 and reverse the directi 
rows to achieve plaited effect (f 


). 


Weave а pick of plain tapestry 
| weave with 3-ply yarn. 
Weave two more rows of soumak 


using a different colour yarn. 


Dick Miller 


weave. 
ГС] Do two rows of twining using two 
colours of 6-ply yarn in each row to 
achieve the plaited effect (see fig.10). 
] Weave two picks of plain tapestry 
weave. 

C Do two more rows of twining. 

This should bring you up to about 
7.5cm (3”) from top of the waste yarn. 
С] Using the leashes, weave plain 
bands of colour for the next 30cm (12). 
Either make regular stripes or avoid all 
pattern making by going for irregular 
areas of contrast. Use as many colours 


= —— 7 
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as you like. 

O After you have completed 30cm (12”) 
of the striped area, you simply repeat 
the first 7.5cm (3”) only in reverse. 
The knots should be made upwards 
(see fig.2) so that they fall in the op- 
posite direction to the ones the other 
end. 

There is no need to weave the area 
of waste yarn at the end. 

Finishing off 

Cut the piece off the loom and cut 
the warp loops. 

Unpick the area of waste yarn. 
Using a darning needle, thread each 


The cushion cover has a textured area 
at each end framing the stripes. Stripes 
are woven with leashes for speed. 
Cushion designed by Jane Moran. 


warp end up inside the back of the 
weaving. This creates a nice, clean 
straight edge at each end. 

Fray out the tufts of the knots so 
that they have a nice velvety effect. 
Trim them if you prefer them shorter 
or less regular. 

Make up into acushion cover witha 
contrasting, plain material as the 
reverse side. 
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on cloth 


Linocut designs can be successfully 
printed on cloth as well as on the paper 
surfaces already described. The linocut 
is in fact derived from the earliest form 
of printing on cloth, the wood block, 
and the methods for printing remain 
virtually the same for both. 


Designing for fabric printing 
This is a fascinating occupation in 
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Lino printing 


itself and the practical application can 
be even more rewarding since you can 
transform the linen cupboard, the 
clothes you already have or those you 
intend to make. 

On clothing, a single motif printed on 
a patch-pocket or a handkerchief is 
decorative but you can take better 
advantage of the printing medium by 
stamping your design repeatedly along 


the hem of a skirt or all over some 
napkins. 

Household linens are excellent print- 
ing surfaces, but remember you will be 
working with colours that ‘take’ on 


natural fibres, eg silk, linen, tton, 
wool, and on viscose rayon, a not 
on mixed fibres or other synthetics, 
Suede, another natural fibre, also 
be embellished with lino designs and a 
tan suede coat, for example th a 
dark brown motif printed on cket 
or a delicate border decorat the 
edges would look very origina! 

Fabric: to best exploit the pot al of 
lino decoration on clothing, | ver, 
it is advisable to print the clo efore 
the garment is made up. Eit} rint 
a length of cloth in an all-over pattern 
of your own design or cut out the cloth 
and then print motifs that у or 
complement thecontours of t} tern. 
By following the shape of thi out 
pattern you can decorate the eofa 
shoulder line or а necklin 1 by 
printing a garment before sewn 
youcan position motifs more ac itely. 
To position motifs on garments it is 
wise to print the motif (or 3) on 
paper first and cut it out. The) Lean 
arrange it exactly where you ¥ it to 


posi- 


go and either mark or outlin« 
tion with tailor’s chalk. 


Colours 

Fabric can be printed usin; 
fabric printing inks or cok 
fabric dye in paste form. Bo 
equally well but the method 
ing are slightly different so 
pends largely on personal preferenc 
and availability. Fabric printii 
do tend to give a slight stiffness | 
but this can be quite effective. Bo 
and fabric paste dyes can be bot 
most art supply and craft shops. 


ee 


Printing with inks 

There are two ways to print using 
fabric printing inks; the first, a 
straightforward stamping technique, 
is very similar to printing on paper 
while the second requires mounting the 
lino block on wood and striking it with 
a mallet to print. This method is 
easier to use if the motif is to be re- 
peated. 

To print by stamping, you will need 
the same equipment as for paper print- 
ing, eg a roller and slab, white spirit 
and rags for cleaning up and a palette 
knife or old dinner knife for mixing 
colours. 

Place the fabric on a work table, roll 
up the lino with a generous coating of 
ink, place it face down on the fabric 


A linocut printed on a variety of fabrics: 
suede, hessian, rayon, velvet, cord, silk 
and cotton. The design is by Barbara 
Pegg. 


ss carefully and firmly all over 
k. Then gently peel the lino 
: from the fabric. 
Р ing from a mounted block. 
۷ ou have cut your design into 
, glue it with PVA adhesive to a 
f wood the same size as the lino 
east 9cm (ł”) thick. 
I yur working surface use an old 
tretched over a table, and pin 
of cotton or polythene sheeting 
blanket. The blanket gives a 
t printing surface, and the arti- 
€ attern pieces you are printing 
pinned to the backing which can 
nged when necessary for a clean 
I Pin the fabric all round the 
stretched as flat as possible, so 
annot lift while the block is 
۱0۷۵۵0 to the next position. 
ı are printing a motif which has 
ct way up, it is helpful to mark 
‘k of your block with an arrow 
ор. 
у positioning the block on the 
nd then striking it with a mallet 
If the block is a small one then 
p will be sufficient but larger sur- 
need several strikes. The wood 
1g spreads the pressure of the 
ind insures a clear print. Ап un- 
ted block would have a darker 
f colour at the point you hit it. 
printing in this way, using cut 
blocks, is still a flourishing 
وود‎ in India and Persia and the 
19th-century textile prints of 
im Morris were also made using 
ethod. 


ng fabric dyes 
ric dyes, even in paste form, аге 
liquid than inks so it is necessary 
to give the lino an absorbent surface. 
is done by a process known as 
flocking. 


Above: When lino printing with fabric 
dyes it is necessary to coat or ‘flock’ the 
surface of the linocut with powdered 
fibres so that it will become absorbent 
and hold the dye. 


Right: elegant caftan in apricot silk 
by designer Penny LeRoy is entirely 
handprinted with lino blocks. 
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Sandra 


Simple repeat printing with linocuts is 
well illustrated in this design for table 
linen by Barbara Pegg. 


Flocking involves the use of special 
powdered fibres and a flocking mordant 
or glue to make it stick. Both are avail- 
able from art supply shops along with 
fabric dyes. 

To flock: put some flocking powder in- 
to a jar and make a number of small 
holes in the lid or use a salt shaker. 
Roll the flocking mordant on to a lino 
block that has been cut and mounted 
on wood. You can use your clean print- 
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ing roller for this purpose, rolling on 
the mordant just as you would the 
colour. 

If the glue is water soluble, the roller 
can be cleaned with water and det 
gent. Otherwise use the solvent indi- 
cated by the manufacturer for cleaning. 
Sprinkle the flocking powder liberally 
on to the sticky mordanted surface of 
the block to make a thick velvet layer. 
Shake off the surplus powder and re- 
peat the process three times. 

Leave to dry overnight and then brush 
off any surplus powder with a stiff 
brush. Your printing block is now 


absorbent enough to hold the dye. 

To print, put a blanket underneath 
the cloth as described. 

Make a stamping pad by soaking either 
а pad of fabric ог a'thin washing-up 
sponge cloth in a dish of dy 

Press the block into the pad and then 
on to the fabric you wish to prin 
When the block is in place on the fe 
strike it with a wooden mallet or stic 
Always use the stamping pad to collect 
fresh dye before each printing. 

When printing is completed, clean the 
block with water. If the brand of mor- 
dant you are using is not water soluble 


then you can re-use the flocked print- 
ing block. Otherwise you will have to 
re-flock in order to print more later. 
If you wish to remove the flocking 
powder from the block and the mordant 
is not water soluble then use the spirit 
solvent recommended by the manu- 
facturers. 

Dye manufacturers give instructions 
for fixing dyes on the fabric, usually 
by ironing on the back of the printed 
area for about five minutes with a 
fairly hot iron. 


Trace pattern for table linen motif. 


Pony design by Janet Allen 
could be used to print a single 
motif on a child’s garment or 
to make a border. 


Janet Allen 


Janet Allen 
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Camera Press 


Walls for work 


Wood — 
carpentry 12 


and storage 


One of the main obstacles to doing car- 
pentry, making jewelry or doing pot- 
tery is not having the right place to 
work. Most people are not lucky 
enough to have a garage or basement 
workshop where they can leave the 
work spread out foras long asit takes to 
finish it. But it doesn’t take a great 
deal of space to have a work area 
specially for your craft work. With 
enough storage space near your work 
surface it is easier to keep things tidy. 
Most houses, and even flats, have a 
corner of a room, or an empty hallway, 
or a shed or basement that has space 
enough for a small work area. And 
then all you need is a work top and a 
few shelves. Failing that, there is 
always the possibility of building a 
bench which can double as a kitchen 
table and fold away when not in use. 
Before you start buying or making a 
work table, see how far you can clear 
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the decks by using wall space. 
Basically what is needed is a work sur- 
face which is tough and sturdy to work 
on, and places to hang up tools and 
keep leftover material. But bear іп mind 
that most crafts cause a certain degree 
of disorder so, when choosing a site, 
think ahead along these lines: will 
there be filings, sawdust, odours that 
may permeate nearby food stores, such 
as a larder adjacent to a kitchen? 

Is the area’s floor surface sufficiently 
wear-resistant, water-proof, easy to 
clean, non-slip for work envisaged? 
The most obvious places to choose are 
those already mentioned, but keep in 
mind thatyou need good light when you 
work so place the work area either bya 
window or by a power point. - 

The power point must be in а good con- 
dition and safely earthed. If there isn’t 
one, and you know you will need one, 
get it put in before you install your 


work surface. A convenient height is 
about 30cm (12") above the proposed 
work surface. Place it slightly to the 
side so that it will not obstruct any 
tools that you may want to hang above 
the work surface. 

If you are going to hang tools against a 
wall or make a work table that folds 
away against a wall make sure that the 
wall is suitable—most walls are. But 
sectional concrete garages are not 
suitable as these are generally rein- 
forced with steel rods which make drill- 
ing difficult. Another disadvantage 


with concrete garages is that they are 
cold and encourage condensation, so it 
is not advisable to hang tools in this at- 
mosphere unless they are coated with 
oil or lacquer to prevent rust. When 
drilling into a wall make surethat there 
are no power cables or plumbing pipes 


within the wall around the area where 
you are drilling. Start with shelves for 
storage space. See Carpentry chapter 
6 page 354, for shelf ideas. 

Battens are upright supports suitable 
for simple shelves. Ina garage it is very 
simple to screw a few battens to the 
wall (providing they are not concrete 
sections), to which you can attach 
shelves by nailing small triangular 
pieces of plywood (called gusset plates) 
(fig.1). Screw fixing is preferable to 
nails, more because you can easily 
move them about, than for reasons of 
strength. If you use the gusset plates 
for supporting loose timber tilt them 
up a bit at the front so that nothing can 
roll off. Shape the gusset plates so the 
vertical ends are flush with the battens 
against the wall. 


Above: each tool has its place and comes 
to hand easily when required. 


Left: making the most of а small area 
to provide maximum storage space. 


Steve Bicknell 


1 


1. Battens against a wall are adaptable 
to a number of uses either in 
a garage or home. 
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wall can also be used in the unit on the left. 
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3. Horizontal slats attached to battens to hold tools. 


نی 
Wire hooks made from wir‏ .4 
coat hangers to hold the tools.‏ 


Storing tools 

Chisels are inserted through a piece of 
wood so that the sharp ends fit into 
holes drilled in another piece of wood. 
This protects you and the edges of the 
chisel, 

If you hang a saw make sure the teeth 
are protected by a plastic scabbard. 
Small odds and ends can be put in an 
improvised ‘bin’ which is easily made 
from plywood; say 25cm (10”) wide at 
the top and about 10cm (4”) at the 
bottom. Nail it to the upright supports 
and attach a couple of battens along 
the front to hold the odds and ends 
(fig.1). 


Perforated hardboard 
panels 

Another useful idea is to screw a per- 
forated hardboard sheet to the battens 
and then buy special hooks to hold 
your tools (fig.2). 


Horizontal slats 

Alternatively you can devise your own 
hanging space by nailing or screwing 
12mm x 25mm (1"х1”) horizontal strips 
to the battens, leaving a space of about 
12mm (4”) between them (fig.3). 

You can then fashion hanging hooks in 
any shape by bending lengths of wire 
coat-hanger with a pair of pliers (fig. 
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Paul Williams 


4). File the ends of the wire smooth or 
double up the hook so that both ends 
will be at the back. 

Another possibility is to drill holes at 
a downward angle into the slats and 
insert pieces of dowel rod so that they 
slant upwards. 

The advantage of using the horizontal 
slat method is that it is attractive 
enough to put up in a kitchen or hall- 
way, and it can be used to hang up 
anything. In the kitchen it makes a 
wonderful place to arrange your 
utensils, in the study you can hang 
pencil containers and small boxes 
for other odds and ends. 
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Above: this versatile hang-up unit is 
suitable for the kitchen or workshop. 
It consists of a frame held together 
with halving joints. Right: a smaller 
unit is useful for sewing materials. 


A hang-up unit 

This versatile storage unit can be used 
in a kitchen, study or garage. The over- 
all size is 91.4cm x 68.6cm (36"х27"). It 
consists of a framework, cross slats and 
back supports. The frame is joined 
together by halving joints. 

You will need: 

Panel saw. 

Carpenter’s square. 

Screwdriver and hammer. Hand drill. 
4 screws 31mm (13”) long. 

32 screws 25mm (1”) long. 

Wood glue and glasspaper. 
Polyurethane varnish, panel pins. 
Softwood 51mm x 19mm (2х $”), 3.3m 
(11’) long. 

Softwood 76mm x 19mm (3’x2"), 1.42m 
(56”) long. 

Softwood 51mm x 51mm (2’x2"), 22cm 
(8}”) long. 

Softwood 25mm x 19mm (1’x3”), 15m 
(16yd) long—from which to cut 16 
horizontal slats each 87cm (344") long. 
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2. To make the halving joint place two 
pieces at right angles to each other 


of softwood indicated. 18 
A halving joint is used to join two CB Га and mark the width of each piece of 


To make the frame cut the lengths Steer be 


wood on to the other. The mark on the 
vertical piece will be on the front and 
on the horizontal piece it will be at the 
back. 


es of wood together. 


ج 
‹ 
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5imm(2") 51mm(2”) 
3. Using the saw cut along this line | 4. Along the width of the cross section | 5. Repeat this with the other ends of 
through exactly half the thickness of | draw a line to halve the thickness and | the frame. Assemble the frame as 
the wood. cut down this line to the previous saw ! shown. 


6. From the front drill a hole at each | 7. Nail the side pieces (also known as | 8. Cut 16 lengths as shown. 
corner. Glue the frame together. In- | fillets) to the square pieces. 9. Drill a hole through each end of these 


sert 31mm (11”) screws through the pieces. 
joins and into the square pieces to 


secure it. 


16 lengths 


10. Glue and screw the 16 pieces to the the two holes and drill corresponding | A simple box construction to hang on 
back of the frame. Make sure that the holes in the surface on which the frame | the unit. Glue, nail or screw it together 
slats are parallel and evenly spaced. will hang. Plug the holes and insert | and add metal brackets to the back to 
11. Drill a hole 25mm (1") deep in each 50mm (2”) screws so that half the hook box on to the slats. 
of the square pieces along the top ofthe length of the screw protrudes from the 
frame. Measure the distance between wall and hang the unit. 


Paul Williams 
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Repeating 


patterns 


A number of patterns can be made from 
a simple shape of three curved lines set 
within a square (fig.1). This shape 
can be repeated and rearranged within 
adjoining squares to make a variety of 


Design | 
know-how 31. 


patterns (figs.2,3,4,5) which you сап 
use for decorating your craft work. 

The shape can either be’ drawn straight 
on to the wood, tile, fabric, or what- 
ever material you have chosen, or you 


1. Construction of the basic shape. 


aË 


2. The shape can be repeated to make a 
mirror image pattern. 
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4. A pleasing egg pattern, simple but effective. 


can make a stencil to use again and 
again. There is no need to limit your- 
self to one shape. With a little practice 
you will be able to draw and use a 
number of shapes to make repeated 
patterns. 


The basic shape 

You will need: 

Piece of thick white paper or thin card 
20cm x 20cm (8”х8”). 

Pencil, ruler, compass, protractor. 
Crayons or other colours. 

Scissors (optional). 


O Draw a square 10cm x 10cm (4”х4”) 
towards the centre top of the paper or 
card using the protractor to make the 
right angles. 

Make a small pencil mark along all 


four sides of the square at 2.5cm (1”) 
intervals. 

Extend the bottom horizontal side 
left for another 2.5cm (1”) and the left 
vertical side down for another 7.5cm 
(3”) as іп fig.1. 

With the compass draw in the cur- 
ved lines. To do this place the point of 
the compass at point А in fig.1 and 
draw а curved line with 5cm (2) radius. 
Draw a line from point B with 12.5cm 
(5”) radius and another from point С 
with 12.5cm (5) radius. 

You can either cut out the shape to 
make a stencil or continue to draw the 
shape within adjacent squares, alter- 
ing the position of the shape to make a 
repeated pattern. Try reversing the 
shapes in a ‘mirror’ image, turning 
them upside down and leaving blank 
squares within a pattern. Once drawn, 
colour in the pattern. 


۳ 


‘eative 
eas 31 


thing useful that 
lecorative. These 
are а good 
) more scorched 
1 they make an 
addition to kit- 
or if hung on the 
roup. 
ll need: 
cotton fabric for 
k 
velling for lining. 
) synthetic sheet 


for padding. 
ng bias binding. 
iss ring. 


hotograph shows 

ideas for patchwork 
Cut out and make 
nes of your choice, 
the techniques 
l in Patchwork 

r 3, page 208. 

he finished patch- 

is a pattern, cut out 

yelling lining. 

.dding the same shape 


ichwork, quilting 
szag stitching to 
these potholders. 


Pin and tack wadding to the 
wrong side of the patch- 
work then zigzag stitch 
along seam lines to hold in 
place. 

Tack lining to the back 

Pin and tack bias binding 
around edges and zigzag 
stitch in place. 

Sew a ring to the edge for 
hanging finished potholder. 


Liz Whiting 


Intricate 
paper-cuts 
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Мех and Germany. The 
skill and artistry lavished on the 
reations 15 worthy ої more tł 


attention 
Polish _paper-cutters 
practised at working with sheep 


tury 


shears, cutting scenes from rural life 
on folded paper 
In Mexico, 


tions 


ing talent 


where elaborate decora 


are still cut from thin, coloured 
tissue papers, these cut-outs once had a 
and magical meaning. Paper 
dolls cut from layers of tissue repre- 
the of the 
Figures of men holding corn or 
chickens or other farm produce were 
buried in the fields to ensure a good 
harvest the following year. In some 
parts, paper-cuts were also made for 
funerals and buried with the departed 
to speed the spirit on its way to eter- 


spiritue 


sented spirits seeds and 


crops 


nity. Nowa in many villages in 
Mexico, la sheets of brilliantly 
coloured tissue paper are cut or 
punched into designs of flowers or 


animals and used at local festivities as 
decorations or even as tablecloths. 


Left: a Mexican family displaying a 
colourful group of tissue paper-cuts. 


Above: a pretty Mexican design to 
enlarge and cut. The white area repre- 
sents the paper. 


pean paper-cuts—length: 24cm (94"). 
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Trevor Lawrence 
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Trevor Lawrence 


> trace pattern. You will find it 
ler to start by cutting one motif at 
from firm paper. 

Paper-cut designed by Jan Mitchener. 
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The 


craft of paper cutting has been 
known in China for about fifteen cen- 
turies. ‘Window flowers’ are pasted on 
windows as ornaments to symbolize joy 
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А НТ. а clot ۱ ease out 
апу bubble ri И ou have 
completed side, ren he other 


wn film. 
a scalpel 
e edges 
indwiched 


t circles. 


piece of backing and s 
Witha sharp pair of 6 
trim the spare film from rou? 
The cut-out is now securely 

between identical transpare? 


at the New Year or other festivals and 
designs for paper-cuts are < 
embroidery patterns, on fabrics, and as 
decorative printing motifs 

The Chinese are fond of red, a colour 
which shows up well and which they 
associate with courage and dignity, 


so used for 


but other colours can look just as 
effective. 
Chinese multicoloured cut-outs are 


made by dyeing the layers of designs 


after they have been cut, mixing the 


dyes with alcohol so they don’t run 
into € other. 

Modern uses to which these paper- 
cuts ‹ be put are as window decora- 
tions, for greetings cards, to decorate 
parcels and notepaper and to make 
pictur Finely-cut, coloured silhou- 
ettes would also make a delicate 
decoration for a lampshade (they could 
be stuck on the shade and then var- 
nished) or several could be mounted 
under glass for an unusual table top. 


Making paper-cuts 

Try some experiments until you become 
skilled in the necessary techniques. 
Start with simple shapes, perhaps one 
detail from the motifs illustrated. 

You will need: 

Scissors with thin sharp blades. 

Sharp knife or scalpel. 

Tissue paper. 

Thicker paper (for single cuts or to 
keep multiple cuts from slipping). 
Sharp pencil. 

Cutting board. 

Staples or needle and sewing thread. 
There are several methods of working. 
One is by cutting the thin paper with 
sharp-bladed scissors, when two or 
three copies at the most can be made in 
one cutting. 

Or a very sharp knife can be used. It 
will cut about 20 sheets of thin paper, 
sewn or stapled together and worked 
on at once. 

Some craftsmen like to cut out the in- 
side shapes of a pattern with a knife 
then finish off the outside cuts with 
scissors. 

Whichever method you use, it is essen- 
tial to keep the papers from slipping 
while you cut. When making a lot of 
cuts together, place a sheet of light- 
weight paper underneath the several 
layers of tissue paper, then put another 
sheet of lightweight paper on top, on 
which the traced design is drawn. 
Staple or sew the sheets of paper 
together in several places out of the 
way of the design. 

When preparing the design, make sure 
all points and lines in the drawing are 
interconnected, otherwise the design 
will drop out of its frame. Draw the 
design lightly on the top piece of paper. 
To cut, start at the centre of the design 
and travel outwards to the edges. It is 
usually best to cut smaller details first. 
Turn the paper to the scissors or knife 
rather than trying to manoeuvre the 
scissors or knife in and out of the 
paper. 

When working with a knife, cut slowly 
without too much pressure, for if you 
press too hard it is difficult to control. 


These delicate, modern Chinese tissue 
paper cuts follow the ancient tradition. 
Note how all pieces are connected. 
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Simple slab 
pot techniques 
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Preparing the clay 


hened by the addit 


Knead in 10-15 ру меже 


۱ you prepare the 
е shape will support 


Rolling out the slab 


You will need: 


with grog or sand added 


зе described below 
t 1.5kg (31) pre- 
and 150g (540z) grog 

n-covered working 


› prepared from the same type 
but without grog or sand 

۱ simple square shape first 
ıe clay in the usual way, 
uide sticks to keep the slab 
a thickness of about 6mm (4") 


Making a simple slab pot 
on the size and type of pot that 
want, draw it on a piece of paper 
nark in all the dimensions. This 
W help when you come to cut out 

sections of the pot. 

quare plant pot measuring 10cm x 
(4"x4") is а good size to begin 


Base. Make the base first, rolling the 
clay in all directions so that you stretch 
it evenly. 

Measure the sides out with a ruler, 

mark off the square base. Use the 

ner of a piece of newspaper or a set 

uare to make sure the corners are at 
angles. If the angles’ at the 
orners are not measured absolutely 

rately, the finished pot will be 
i pen and twisted. 

Use the sharp knife and ruler to cut 
out the base slab. Put the base on one 

{е and allow the clay to stiffen. The 

уре of board known as Asbestolux 
provides an ideal surface on which to 
rest slabs for stiffening up evenly and 
quickly—these are available from 
timber merchants (fig.1). 
Sides. Next cut four sides. Make them 
to fit the edges of the base and to the 
required depth. You may find it easier 
to use a paper template for cutting 
these pieces (fig.1). If you wish the 
completed pot to have a rough cast 
look, sprinkle the clay with a mixture 
of coarse grog and sand as you roll it 


Two slab pots, textured with coarse sand 
and grog for a ‘rustic’ look and 
crenellated at the top, are joined 
together to make a small indoor garden. 
With drainage holes cut in the bottom, 
garden pots like these are ideal for 
growing herbs on a sunny windowsill. 


out g2 The base need ми be you = 1 
treated i з WAY 
Put these aside with the base and 
allow them to stiffer 
Assembling the dish. The clay pieces 
should be at the leather-hard stage a dampened t 


stif enough not bend wher 


handled, but s 
stick and hold tog 
If the pieces buckle 


thie process w 
ver 1 
when you lift them turn firmly 


each вс 


2. Sprinkle the clay with grog and sand for a rough effect. 


get а good straight 
and if they аге! iy 
t sw t stick 
il me apart in firing 
р edge of the base wit! 


oothbrus and 


add a 


liberal coating of thick slip. Repeat 


ith the under edge of 


and press each side i 


base 


Nelson Hargreaves 
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3. Moisten edges with slip and join the pieces together. 
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Nelson Hargreaves 


5. Mark the position of the four strips on the dish base. 
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6. Press each of the strips firmly into the marked posit 


И 


8. Smooth away any rough edges with a piece of Surform. 


you whether i Шо ۱ 
edge тис! 11 er e tor a terrace 1 
efor Decorating slab pots 
Plant pots do not need to be glazed 
t \ lool i € A 
Ideas for using slab pots ar effect ca 1 
d’oeuvre dishes. One additior be rolling coarse grog with the addition of sm 
isic slab dish makes an attrac- ог sand into the surface as you roll out becomes а serving dish in which to 
ntainer for hors d'oeuvres, the slabs. arrange a selection of hors d'oeuvres 


r nuts—simply add cross strips 
le the dish up into convenient 
s. The basic dish shown here 
res 20cm (8") square, and is 
1+”) deep. Make it in the same 
described above. 
strips about 2cm (3) wide and 
31”) long. Position the strips as 
‚ and mark around them with a 
| (fig.5). Score the centre of the 
and the underside of the strip,and 
it firmly into place. 
’osition the other three strips in the 
way (fig.6). The dividers should 
er touch each other nor the out- 
or the pot may crack and 
| out of shape as the clay shrinks. 
Bonsai pots. Square or oblong slab 
yts make ideal containers for bonsai. 
Ггу making an oblong shape this time 
he sides can be whatever depth you 
d to accommodate your plants, but 
ep them absolutely straight so that 
soil and plants can easily be removed. 
This kind of pot must be raised off the 
ground to allow the soil to drain. 
When you have assembled the pieces 
and the pot has stiffened turn it upside 
own and add small feet. 
Make four small blocks of clay, about 
ст (1”) square and 1.5ет (4”) in from 
the corners so that the pot is lifted but 
ias a feeling of lightness (fig.7). The 
sot must also have drainage holes 
onsais need about three per pot or the 
roots of the plant will become water- 
ogged. Cut the holes at the same time 
as you add the feet. 
Indoor gardens. Two or three dif- 
erent slab pots can also be joined 
ogether to form the container for a 
small indoor garden. 
Make two or three square pots of 
different dimensions—try a small group 
with one 7.5ет (3”) square, one 10cm 
(4”) square and one 7.5ст x 5cm (3”х2”) 
and of varying depths. 
The sides of these pots should be about 
6mm (”) thick, strong and sturdy, 
without cracks so that they hold plant 
roots securely. Each pot should have a 
drainage hole cut in the base. 
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One of the fascinating aspects of 
needlepoint is the way in which the 
same stitches can change their charac- 


ter to suit the type of design. When 
they are used for picture-making, the 


stitches are less 


important 


than the 


design and 


not even notic 
been used unless you lool 
closely. 

But needlepoint car 
create texture where the stit 
sometimes the 
worked, becom 


arns in wh 
all-importa 
colours and design, while st 
elements, take a secondary 1 
Combining stitches. Whe 


stitches are combined in a des 


create a pattern of their ow 
they are worked in one col 
clutch bag shown in the р} 


the strength of the design lic 


of texture between the 
demonstrates 
texture are used 
the design. The colour is 
› emphasize the characteristics 
stitches as seen in the colour 
sts used for the squares worked 
*ntine stitch and rice stitch. 


overleaf 
and 


ishion 


olour 


ttractive texture of this elegant 
bag is created by the use of 
y stitches, thrown into relief by 
r stitches. The bag and the cushion 
overleaf were designed by the 
on Gorman Needlepoint School. 


Varying the yarns. B 


gns are worked in crewel wool | 


desi 


you could also expe 
texture by introducing 

of yarn such as one with ۵ و‎ 
You could treat the design as a sampler 


and make notes as you work about 
how much of a specific yarn you use t 

cover the square. Keep the notes as a 
reference for when you plan future 
designs. Or, if you do not plan to work 
the cushion at once, wait until you 
learn more stitches and introduce 


squares of these 


The stitches used are: 
Cross (Needlepoint chapter 5, 
568). 

Florentine zigzag (Needlepoint chapter 
2, page 62). 

Double cross (fig.1). 

Rice (fig.2). 

Knitting (fig.3). 

added satin (fig.4). 
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Cream bag 

Size of bag: 16.5cm x 23cm (64"x9"). 
You will need: 

Single canvas, 14 threads per 2.5ст 
(1"), measuring 32cm x 40cm (13"x16"). 
Yarn, 75gm (30z) Appleton’s crewel 
wool in off white. 

Cream linen fabric for backing and 
lining the bag, 65cm x 25cm (25}" x10"). 


Non-woven iron-on interfacing, 14.5cm 


x 23cm (5}" x9”). 

Tapestry needle. 

Matching needle and thread. 
Large snap fastener. 
Tapestry frame. 

Prepare the canvas by folding under 
the raw edges for 1.5cm (4") and 
machine stitching. Mark the centre of 
the canvas in both directions with 
tacking. Mount the canvas into the 
frame. 

Starting from the centre, work each 
square over 24 threads of the canvas 
in each direction, following the chart 
overleaf for the placement of each 
stitch. Use four strands of yarn in the 
needle, with five strands for Florentine 
stitch. 

7) When all the squares are complete, 
work a border round them in one row 
of cross stitch, one row padded satin 
stitch, two rows of rice stitch, one row 
of padded satin stitch and a final row 
of cross stitch. 

Making up. Press the finished needle- 
point on the wrong side. Trim the un- 
worked canvas to 1.5cm (1) of the 
stitching. Fold the turnings on to the 
wrong side, mitring the corners, and 
herringbone on to the back of the 
needlepoint (see Needlepoint chapter 
2, page 65). 

(J Press all the creases from the cream 
linen and place the interfacing on to 
the wrong side at one end so that there 
is a 1.5ет (4”) margin of linen at the 


Basic stitches 


on the diagrams indicate 


the best starting place for еасі 


stitch 
Double cross stitch (fig.1). Work 
a straight cross stitch and then a 
diagonal cross over it. If you prefer, 


the diagonal cross can be worked 


first 
i Р 
ФУ +--+ 
' ( 
+ #4 
l Ea b 
۱ i | ۱ 
4 AN 
۸ ۰ 
Rice stitch or crossed corners 
(fig.2). Work a large cross stitch 


over four threads of canvas. Then 
work a small diagonal stitch over 
two threads to cross the corners of 
each point. 
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Knitting stitch (fig.3). This is 
worked as you would a long tent 
stitch (see Needlepoint chapter 6, 
page 850), but with the rows slanting 
in opposite directions. 


3 | | 
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Padded satin stitch (fig.4). Work 
as for regular satin stitch, but lay a 
thread over the canvas from right to 
left and then work the satin stitch 
over the thread from left to right. 


|| The working chart for the cushion with 
1 | the shaded area showing the section for 
| the clutch bag. 

| | Colour code for cushion only: 
Knitting | || AJ: lightest shade of main colour. 


۳ = Ка ре A2: mid-shade of main colour. 

АЗ: darkest shade of main colour. 

| | B1: lightest shade of contrast colour. 
B2: darkest shade of contrast colour. 


Ві 


В2 


Padded | Florentine| Padded Florentine | | || 
| ||| Satin Satin | | || top and on each side (fig.5a). Iron in 
| 81 | A В A2 А Ві 81 А В! | || | place. Turn the edges of the linen on 
| | || to the wrong side for 1.5cm (3). Tack 
| | 
| | Doubl Cross Doubl Cross and press (fig.5b). 
| To с Ree о O Starting at the interfaced end, fold 


۱ | over the linen, wrong sides facing, 


A2 B2 81 8۱ 2 level with the lower edge of the inter- 
facing Y-Z; tack (fig.6). 
Cross | Fold again, concertina-wise, level 
| with A-B to form the pocket for the bag 
A АЗ and tack from Y-A-B-Z through all 
thicknesses (fig.7). Oversew firmly. 
Г] Place the needlepoint on to the 
Florentine Florentine Florentine wrong side of the linen on part of bag 
Satin Satin that will form the back and flap. Pin 
А BI A2 Al BI А В А2 В2 and hem neatly all round and through 
=== = | all thicknesses. 
Knittin Rice itti itti [J Finish the bag by stitching the snap 
3 پر‎ oot ЧО fastener to the centre of the flap and 
АТ АЗ АЗ В2 Bl B2 е A3 B2 on the bag to correspond. 
Е Cross АЗ Patchwork stitch cushion 
2 : ОТОМ ИШКА Аб Completed size: 32cm (124”) square. 
z Padded satin В2 ت77‎ | You will need: 
К Cross АЗ Single canvas, 14 threads per 2.5cm 


(1"), 45cm (18”) square. 

Yarn, Appleton’s crewel wool with 

25gm (loz) each in three shades of one 

colour and 25gm (loz) each in two 

shades of a contrasting colour. 

Fabric, such as velvet, for backing the 

cushion, 35cm (13}”) square. 

Cushion pad, 32cm (12}”) square. 

Tapestry needle. 

Matching thread and needle. 

Tapestry frame. 

C Prepare the canvas as described for 

the cream bag. 

C Starting from the central cross, 

work each square over 24 threads in 

both directions, following the chart 

for the placement and colouring. 

Г] Work the border as on the chart. 

Making up. Remove the canvas from 

the frame and press on the wrong side. 

Trim the unworked canvas to within 

1.5cm (4") of the stitching. 

Place the velvet on to the canvas 

with right sides together and stitch 

round on three sides taking 1.5cm (7) 

turnings. Trim the turnings diagonally 

at the corners. 

Turn right side out and lightly press 

again on the side of the needlepoint. 

Insert the cushion pad, fold under the 
Б = а, turnings along the opening and slip 

С ; ie stitch together. 


5a, 5b. Interfacing in place and turnings made. 
6, 7. Folding the fabric to form the bag. 


Contrasting colours are used to define 
the textures of the different stitches in 
this patchwork stitch cushion. 
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Wadded, or English quilting, is probab- 
ly the best known type of quilting and 
can be worked using either hand or 
machine stitches. This chapter covers 
fabrics and fillings and gives instruc- 
tions for a set of bags machine quilted 
in a simple diamond design. 


Wadded or English quilting 

The decorative stitching on wadded 
quilting is worked through three layers 
of fabric—a top and a backing fabric 
enclosing a soft filling. 

The resulting cloth has a variety of 
uses which will determine the choice 
of stitching worked. Fabrics and 
fillings are also dictated by the even- 
tual purpose of the quilting. 

Fabrics. The top fabric should be 
smooth and closely woven to show up 
the quilting effectively. Fine and 
medium weight cottons, silk, linen and 
fine wool are all suitable. The quilted 
pattern is more apparent on light- 
coloured fabrics. 


Chris Lewis 


The backing should be the same as the 
top fabric if it is to show when the 
article is completed. If the article is to 
be lined the backing can be of muslin 
or organdie. 

Fillings. As the filling affects the 
finished look of the quilting, it is essen- 
tial to choose the most suitable of the 
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Machine quilting | 
with wadding % 


è ۳ чт еч ester are all used quite freque 18 
| : fillings, the most popular we of 
۱ انا‎ which are 55gm (20z), 110gm (4 d 
{+ д 230gm (80z). The lighter and t er 

the wadding, the flatter and 1‹ lis- 
tinctive the raised areas of the ed 
pattern will be. The lightest w is 


natural and synthetic fillings available. 
Some of the earliest quilting was pad- 
ded with clean, carded sheep’s wool 
laid evenly between the layers of 
fabric. The early settlers in America 
used or re-used any clean fabric: 
flannel, flannelette, even old blankets, 
to fill their elaborately stitched quilts. 
Domette, a wool and cotton mixture is 
often used in wadded quilting. This is 
available with either a flat or fluffy 
texture, the latter more suitable for 
quilting. It gives a slight padding and 
adds warmth without weight to clothes 
and small household articles. This! 
material is not guaranteed for washing 


Quilted bags made up in Brother Sun 
fabrics. From left to right: sewing 
pochette; handbag; dolly bag. 


and should therefore be dry-cleaned. 
Today, synthetic fillings are taking 
over from the natural ones as they are 
more readily available and often 
cheaper. They have the added advan- 
tage of being washable and quick 
drying. 

Terylene, Tricel, Courtelle and poly- 


usually used for decorative purposes— 
on bags and cushions and on plain 
garments to create interesting textures 
and to add weight at hems and cuffs. 

The slightly heavier weight fillings 
produce a more padded look and are 
used where warmth, as well as decora- 
tion is needed—for bed covers and on 


~V~ 


É 


eads; and for cot covers and 
The bulky, heavy-weight 

rre ideal for bed covers 
ent weights of wadding can 
ary widths; the 
ones range from 45cm-140cm 


t") while the heaviest fillings are 
| 215ст 


in 205cm (80°) and 
dths. 


Simple machine quilting 

When beginning machine quilting it is 
best to start by quilting a diamond or 
square pattern or simply to stitch in 
straight parallel lines. First tack the 
three layers—fabric, wadding and 
lining—together with lines of tacking 
stitches. For large items work a grid 
from side to side and from top to 


bottom (fig.1). On small items start by 
working from the centre to each of the 
four then 
from these central lines, work 
parallel to them to form a grid 

Alternatively, the lines on small items 
can radiate from the centre outwards 
When working machine quilting 


v: 
A 


sides, working outwards 


it 18 


necessary to adjust the thread tension 
and reduce the pressure on the presser 
foot so that the fabric passes under it 
without fullness being pushed in front 
of it. It is always best to work a test 


sample. ۳ 
A quilting attachment (gauge) is a 
useful and relatively inexpensive 


1. Fabric, wadding and lining tacked 
together with a grid of stitches. 


accessory. This is a guide which is 
used to quilt in straight, evenly-spaced 
lines. 


Quilted bags 

These bags are all quilted by machine 
in a simple, but effective, diamond 
pattern. 
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Drawstring dolly bag 
The finished bag is approximately 
20cm (8") high and has a diameter of 
14.5ст (53°). 
You will need: 
50cm (syd) of 90cm (367) printed cotton 
fabric. 
30cm (уд) of 90cm (36") muslin. 
30cm (yd) of 90cm (36") plain cotton 
lining. 
30cm (yd) of 90cm (36"), 55gm (202) 
synthetic wadding. 
50cm (Syd) of 6.5cem (24") braid. 
Note: seam allowance of 1.5ст (§") 
included on all pieces unless otherwise 
stated. 

In printed cotton fabric cut pieces 
as follows: 
Bag body, 1 piece 45.5cm x 28cm (18x 
117). 
Bag base, 1 circle, 16.5cm (64) in 
diameter. 
Drawstrings, 2 pieces 61cm x 4cm (24”x 
17). 

In lining fabric, cut pieces as fol- 
lows: 
Body, 1 piece 45.5cm x 16.5cm (18x 
64”). 
Base, 1 circle, 16.5cm (64”) in diameter. 
[C] Cut wadding and muslin as lining. 
C Cut one piece of braid 45.5ст (18”) 
long. 
[| Lay printed fabric for bag body flat 
and work a line of straight stitching 
11.5cm (44”) from опе long edge (the 
top). 
[J Tack wadding and muslin to the 
wrong side of the bag body between the 
line of stitching and the lower edge and 
with bottom edges level. Quilt the three 
layers in a pattern of diamonds with 
8.5em (34") sides, using the quilting 
attachment. 
О On the right side, tack the braid 
3.5cm (1}”) up from the lower edge of 
bag. Stitch in place with four rows of 
stitching. 
C With right sides facing tack and 
stitch the side seam (fig.2). Press seam 
lightly open so as not to flatten the 
quilting. 
[] With right sides facing tack and 
stitch the side seam on the body lining 
piece. Press seam open and turn 
through to right side. 
۳ Turn in 6mm (4”) at top edge of 
ining. 
(| Tack bag and lining lower edges 
ogether, matching side seams and 
with wrong sides facing. 
| Fold 6.5ст (2}”) at the top of bag to 
the wrong side and work two rows of 
stitching, the first on original line of 
stitching and the second 1.5ст (§”) 
above the first (this makes the casing 
for the drawstrings). Slip stitch lining 
over raw edge of bag top just below 
lower row of casing stitching (fig.3). 
O Tack base fabric, wadding and 
muslin together and quilt. Tack base 
lining to base, wrong sides facing. 


>. 
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Г] With right sides facing, tack and 
stitch base to bag, stitching through 
all thicknesses (fig.4). Neaten turnings 
together and turn bag to right side. 
Make four slits in the bag in top 
layer of fabric only, between rows of 
casing stitching, 2.5ст (1”) from each 
side of the seam and at corresponding 
points on the other side of bag, to 
insert the drawstrings. 
Г} Blanket stitch the raw edges of slits. 
C Fold one drawstring іп half length- 
wise, with wrong sides facing, and turn 
in 6mm (}") on all edges. Topstitch 
through all thicknesses close to the 
edge. Repeat with the other draw- 
string. 
C Thread one drawstring through the 
casing from one side seam slit to the 
other. Thread the other drawstring 
through the casing using the other two 
slits. Knot ends of each pair of strings 
together. 
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Sewing pochette 

The finished bag is 37.5ст x 
(143"x6") when opened out flat. 
You will need: 

50cm (4yd) of 90cm (36") printed ‹ 
fabric. 

50cm (yd) of 90cm (36”) plain 
lining. 

30cm (Дуда) of 90cm (36”), 55gm 
synthetic wadding. 

13cm (5") of 6mm (1) elastic. 
Scrap of felt. 

30cm (yd) of 6.5cm (24") braid 
Note: seam allowance of 1.5en 
included on all pieces unless oth 
stated. 

In printed cotton fabric cut pieces as 
follows: 

Bag body, 1 piece 40.5cm x 18.5cm (16"х 
74"). 

Centre pocket, 1 piece 18.5cm х 
(74"x44"), 

Lower pocket, 1 piece 21.5cm x 11ст 
(85"x43"). 

Ties, 2 pieces 23.5cm x 2.5em (91°х1"). 
In lining fabric, cut body and 
pocket pieces as printed fabric. 

Г] In wadding, cut 1 piece 40.5cm x 
18.5cm (16"x7}"). 

Cut a piece of braid 18.5cm (71”) 
long. 

Tack braid to right side at 
of printed fabric body piece. 
Treating braid and printed fabric as 
one, trim the braided, short end of 
printed fabric body piece and one short 
end of lining to form top point as shown 


15.5cm 


tton 
cotton 


(202) 


G") 
‘wise 


11cm 


one end 


(fig.5). 

Lj Trim wadding to 2cm (}") smaller 
all round than the fabric. 

[1 Turn seam allowance on printed 
body piece and lining to wrong side and 
press. 


(| Unfold seam allowance оп top 
fabric, place wadding on to wrong side 
and turn seam allowances over edges 
of wadding (fig.6). 

_] With wrong sides together place 
lining and top fabric together to en- 
close wadding completely. 

Г] Fold one tie in half lengthwise, 
with wrong sides facing, and turn in 
6mm (4°) on all edges. Topstitch 
through all thicknesses close to the 
edge. Repeat with the other tie. 


C Insert one tie between the layers of 


pochette at the point. Tack the layers 
together. Quilt through all thicknesses 
using the quilting attachment and 
work three straight lines across 
braided section and a diamond design 
over the rest of the work, with the 
sides of the diamond 3cm (14”) long. 

C Place centre pocket and lining with 
right sides facing and tack and stitch 
along the long edges (fig.7a). Turn 
through to right side, turn in the seam 
allowance on the remaining two edges 
and tack (fig.7b). 

[| Repeat with the lower pocket. 

C Work two rows of stitching 1cm 8") 


apart on the lower pocket, the first 
1.3em (4") from one long edge (the top). 
Thread elastic through this casing and 
ecure the ends. 
Run a gathering thread along the 
ther long edge of the lower pocket. 
Tack both pockets in position as 
мп (fig.8), pulling up the gathering 
read on the lower one to fit. Work a 
e of machine stitching all round bag 
п (3) from the edge. 
Slip stitch the lower edge of the 
ntre pocket to bag lining. Cut a 
rap of felt with pinking shears 7.5em 
б.5ет (3"x2}") to make a needle 
Ider and stitch this to lining along 
top edge. 
Stitch remaining tie to centre of 
ht side of bag (fig.9). 


Handbag 


The finished bag is approximately 
20.5cm (8°) high, 25cm (10°) wide and 
12cm (5") deep. 
You will need: 
70cm (уд) of 90cm (367) printed cotton 
fabric. 
70cm (yd) of 90cm (36°) plain cotton 
lining. 
70cm (yd) of 90cm (367), 55gm (202) 
synthetic wadding. 
70cm (yd) of 90cm (36") muslin. 
90cm (lyd) of 7.5ст (37) braid. 
Piece of cardboard, 24cm x 
(94"x5"). 
2 x 2.5ст (1") button moulds (such as 
Trims). 
Note: seam allowance of 1.5cm ({") 
included on all pieces unless otherwise 
stated. 

In printed cotton fabric, cut pieces 
as follows: 
Bag body, 1 piece 67cm x 28cm (264°х 
11"). 
Side panels, 2 pieces 27.5cm x 15cm 
(10}”x6"). 
Handles, 2 pieces 48.5cm x 7cm (19"x 
23"). 
O In lining fabric, cut pieces as fol- 
lows: 
Body, 1 piece 62cm x 28cm (24}"x11"). 
Side panels, 2 pieces 27.5ст x 15cm 
(10}"x6"). 
Tab, 1 piece 16cm х 7.5ст (6}"x3"). 
] [ In wadding, cut pieces as follows: 
Body, 1 piece 67cm x 28cm (26}" x11”). 
Side panels, 2 pieces 27.5cm x 15cm 
(10}"x6"). 
Tab, 1 piece 14cm x 5.5ст (54"x2}"). 
Handles, 2 pieces 48.5cm x 2cm (19x 
47): 
In muslin cut pieces as for wadding. 
Cut two pieces of braid 28cm (11”) 
ng and a piece 16cm (6}”") long for tab. 
Round the corners of each tab piece. 
On body and side pieces tack wad- 
ding and muslin to wrong side of fabric. 
Using the quilting attachment, 
quilt a diamond design, with the sides 
of the diamonds 8.5cm (34”) long. 
Tack a piece of braid 5cm (2”) from 
each short edge on the right side of the 
body piece. Stitch into place with four 
rows of top stitching. 
Г] With right sides together stitch the 
side panels to the bag body, enclosing 
the ends of the braid (fig.10). 
Г] Turn 3.8cm (14”) along top edge to 
the inside. Press lightly to avoid 
flattening the quilting. 
Г] Tack tab wadding and muslin cen- 
trally to wrong side of braid tab. 
Г] Make a 3.2cm (14") bound button- 
hole at one end. 
O Tack tab and tab lining together 
with wrong sides facing. 
Fold in a lem (@#”) seam allowance 
on lining and tab, tack and topstitch 
all round close to the edge. 
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tacking through all thicknesses. 


Work two lengthwise rows of 


Make a slit in the lining to corre- 
spond with the buttonhole, turn in the 
edges and slip stitch to muslin (fig.11) 

With right sides facing, tack and 
stitch lining side panels to lining body. 
Press and turn right side out. 

Turn under 1.3cm (4") at top of 

lining and press. Push card into base 
of lining. 
Note: if you prefer, make a cover for 
the card from spare fabric and slip 
stitch covered card into lining. The 
stitches can be easily removed when 
the bag is washed. 

Take one handle strip, turn under 
seam allowance along each long edge 
and fold the strip in half lengthwise, 
wrong sides together. 

Cut a piece of wadding the length of 
the handle by the finished width. Place 
it inside the folded handle piece and 
tack the layers together. Work four 
parallel lines of machine stitching 
along the handle. 

Repeat with the other handle strip. 

Stitch handles firmly to bag. Place 
bag inside lining, wrong sides facing, 
and slip stitch folded edge of lining to 
top of bag, enclosing the ends of the 
handles (fig.12). 

C Cover button moulds with braid. 
Attach plain end of the tab to the 
outside of the bag, and stitch a button 
to this ۰ 

O Attach the other button to the other 
side of the bag and fasten tab. 
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Several colours, 
one lino block 


Linocuts can be successfully printed 
in more than one colour but you must 
either re-cut your block for each dif- 
ferent colour or you must cut a series 
of separate blocks. This chapter deals 
with re-cutting the same block—using 
several blocks is covered in the next 
chapter. 

Multi-coloured printing is not as 
laborious or as complicated as it sounds 


but you must think out your colour 
scheme beforehand. When using one 
block, more and more areas become 
recessed at each stage, leaving only the 
areas which still require colouring. 


Also, when using only one block, you 
must make at the beginning as many 
prints as you will require since your 
block will become perinanently altered 
after each step. 


The house and garden print 


The picture of the house and garden is 
printed from one piece of lino cut away 
in three stages for three successive 
colours. By cutting the design in stages 
from the trace pattern you will begin 
to get a sense of multi-colour nting 
in lino. 

Use either oil or water based printing 
inks and apply and print then ing 
the methods described in P ing 
chapter 9, page 828 

You will need: 

Gouges—a small and a medi V- 
shaped cutter and a small ai irly 
large U-shaped one. 

Black Indian ink. 

Craft knife such as a Stanley k 
Printing roller and slab. 

Printing paper such as cartridge er, 
Printing inks in blue, green, re nd 
brown. (White spirit if they are oil- 
based.) 

Palette knife or old dinner 0 for 
mixing. 

Printing press or burnishing tool such 
as aspoon. 

Lino block at least 21cm x 15.5cm (84"x 
6"); 

Carbon paper and hard per for 


tracing. 

Preparing the design. Cut a rect 
of linoleum to size, 21cm 1:1 
6”) and trace the pattern (fig to 


it using a sheet of carbon paper and a 
hard pencil. Bear in mind ۱ the 
trace pattern is the reve of the 
printed design since it is mirror 


image of the block. This is an 
tant point to remember if you have any 
lettering to do. 

When you have traced the de 
over all the lines with waterproo 
Indian ink. This makes the 
clearer and, more important, it wi 
be washed off when you clean up the 
block after each printing. 

Cutting for the first colour. Start 
cutting by removing all the areas which 
will remain white throughout. 

The clouds are outlined with a V- 
shaped tool and then removed with the 
larger U-shaped gouge. 

The roof ridge is worked with the 
small U gouge. The raindrops, the lines 
of brickwork and facing stones and the 
fencing are all cut away with the two 
V cutters while the daisies are made 
by removing small V-shaped nicks. 
The pebbles on the path are cut with 
the small U gouge. 

Printing first colour. When you have 
finished cutting the block, cut out all 
the paper you will need, making it a 


por- 


Coloured print on left was made by re- 
cutting the lino after each printing. 


1. Trace pattern for linocut: circles near 
fence indicate cuts for daisies. Path is 
pebbled by making short gouges. 
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arger than the block so you will 
a border. You should make as 
prints of this stage as you require 

few others to cover any mis- 


This stage is printed in blue ink 
wn in fig.2, 
ing for second colour. While the 
prints are drying proceed with 

wo of the cutting after cleaning 

rface of the lino. 

will be printed in green and 
urther cuts you have to make are 
in fig.3. All the sky except the 
уу must be removed with a large 
ge. The window panes must also 
ipletely gouged out and a cross 
the doorway to make a panel. 
oof tiles are outlined with a small 
uge and the pebbles have been 

ged with the same tool. 
print second colour. First make a 
t of the green stage on its own so 
can check your work and also 
ide yourself with a masking device. 
iking large areas. When you have 
ge area of open cutting such as the 

т a lino block, the roller tends to 
lown into it and deposit a little ink. 
۱۷۵10 accidentally printing the area 
need to mask it. In this case you 
do it by cutting out the white area 
y from your green proof (just 

Һу round the house and tre 
ving a hole for the rainbow). 

'n place a blue print face up on the 
le and fit the cut-out sky over the 

e area on this print to protect it 
n possible damage. Ink up the block 
green again and gently lower it on 

the blue print starting at one edge 
though you were closing a book. It 
quite easy to line up the edges of the 
dck with the edges of the blue print. 
you are using a press proceed as 
scribed in Printing chapter 9, page 
828 and, if you are burnishing, care- 
fully turn the block and paper over so 
you can rub it. 
Cutting for third colour. The third 
and final stage of cutting is shown in 
fig.4. Not very much is left. Further 
U-shaped gouging with the small gouge 
has been done on the path and the tree 
has suddenly produced apples by the 
same means. 
Printing the third colour. The red 
used to print this is mixed with a little 
brown by blending the two colours 
together with a palette knife on the 
side of the inking slab and then spread- 
ing the mixture out to be rolled. Never 
try to mix the colours with a roller. 
When the final stage is printed (fig.5) 
you will have a ‘limited edition’ of 
hand-cut prints. 


2-4. Prints showing raised areas of lino 
left at each stage of printing. 
5. is the finished print in full colour. 


Right: lino print by Janet Allen. 


Making jewelry 


with resin 


Once you have a little experience in 
using polyester resin you will be able 
to make beautiful jewelry in all kinds 
of intricate shapes. The resin flows 
into a mould made by a metal strip and 
glass, sequins, wire, glitter and small 
beads can be embedded in it. When 
cured the resin can be finished in a 
number of different ways to give you 
jewelry which is both attractive and 
durable. 


To make jewelry 

The materials given below are suffi- 
cient to make all the pendants shown 
here. Since the quantities are so small 
you should stock up on the full amount 
even though you may only want to 
make one pendant. If you do this you 
will have enough materials to allow 
for any mistakes or to make several 
pieces of jewelry. 
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You will need: 

220gm (41b) clear embedding resin. 
Small bottle of catalyst. (This usually 
comes in a 56gm (202) size and you will 
need less than half of this quantity.) 
Resin pigments in red, blue and green. 
You will only need a very small 
quantity depending on the depth of 
colour required. 

Aluminium, brass or copper strip about 
8mm (45) wide and 90cm (3’) long. 
This is a very thin, flexible strip used 
to make a mould for the resin. 
Silver-plated, brass or copper wire 
about 0.6mm (gauge 22-23) thick. You 
will only need 30cm (1’) for making the 
pendants, more if you intend to sus- 
pend the pendants from the wire. 
Thin jewelry chains for suspending the 
pendants if you are not using wire for 
this purpose. 

Epoxy adhesive such as Araldite. 


Thin polyester sheet, preferably trans- 
parent, or thickish cellophane paper, 
90cm x 90cm (3'x3’). 

Calibrated disposable cups for measur- 
ing. 

Small tins for mixing resin. 

Tin snips or heavy duty scissors. 
Smooth stick or spatula for mixing 
resin. 

Masking tape. 

Medium-size needle. 

Flat, smooth piece of wood about 15cm 
x 15cm (6”х6”), or a hardback book. 
Resin or metal polish such as Brasso. 
Medium glasspaper, medium and fine 
wet and dry silicon carbide paper (for 
opaque finish). 

Polyurethane varnish (optional). 
Hand drill and small bit (optional) 

To make a pendant. Work in a 
warm, well-ventilated room and set out 
all the tools and materials you will 
need on a drawing board or flat, hard 
surface. 

Using the tin snips or scissors cut a 
length of metal strip and bend it into 
the shape of the pendant. The metal is 
flexible but start by making a simple 
shape. If you are making a circular 
pendant form the strip round a coin or 
piece of wooden dowel of a suitable 
diameter. 

Glue the ends of the strip together 
with the adhesive and leave to dry. 

Г] If you are making different coloured 
sections within the pendant cut out 
strips of metal to fit tightly inside the 
pendant to act as resin dividers. There 
is no need to glue these strips. 

O Cut the plastic or cellophane sheet 
in half and place one half on the draw- 
ing board or flat surface. Tape the 
edges of the sheet to the drawing board. 
Make sure that the sheet is flat and 
taut. 

Put the glued metal strip on to the 
plastic sheet and tape the strip to the 
drawing board by stretching the tape 
across the strip from. опе side of the 
board to the other (fig.1). 


1. The taped strip remains firmly in 
place while it is filled with resin. 


О If you are making a small pendant 
the tape may completely cover the 
metal strip. In this case cut a notch 


Pendants and embedding objects: metal 
strip, wire, sequins and beads. 


into the tape where it covers the metal 
strip. 
First layer. Mix up 28gm (loz) resin 
with eight drops of catalyst and gently 
pour into the pendant to make the first 
layer of clear resin. A needle can be 
used to guide the resin when pouring 
it. The resin should just cover the 
bottom surface but should not be more 
han 3mm (4") deep. A little resin may 
seep under the metal strip; this can be 
removed later. 
Second layer. Leave the resin to cure 
n a warm room for two or three hours 
until it has gelled. Mix up another 
28gm (loz) resin with catalyst. This 
econd layer of resin contains the col- 
ours in the pendant. If you are using 
three colours, for example, you will 
сеа to divide the resin into three tins 

Add а very small quantity of pig 
nent to each tin. Add a little more if 
the colour is not deep enough. If part 
of the pendant is to remain clear 
throughout then do not add colour. 

Very gently pour the resin into the 
sections formed by the metal strips 
inside the pendant. This is a fiddly 
job and needs to be done carefully. 

If the pendant is to contain small 
chips of glass, foil, beads or -sequins, 
add them to the second layer of resin 
after you have poured it into the var- 
ious sections. 

At this stage do not completely fill 
the pendant with resin. Leave a small 
space for ‘topping up’. As the resin 
cures it will naturally shrink very 
atly and you will have room for a 
third layer. 

If the first layer of resin has seeped 
under the bottom edge of the metal 
strip you can lift it away with the point 
of the needle. This should be done 
before it has time to harden. 

Third layer. When the second layer 
has gelled mix up another 28gm (102) 
of resin with catalyst and pour on top of 
the second layer. This third clear 
layer finishes the pendant and should 
be made up to the top of the metal 
strip. . 

[] Place a small piece of plastic sheet 
across the top of-the resin. The sheet 
should touch the entire surface of the 
resin. Smooth the sheet with your 
finger to make sure that no air bubbles 
are trapped underneath. 

C] Weight the plastic sheet by placing 
a board or book across the top. This 
combination of sheet and board will 
aid the curing process and ensure that 
the pendant has a flat, smooth surface. 
LJ You may find that a little resin 
dribbles over the top of the mould. 
This is nothing to worry about. 

[ | Let pendant harden overnight. 
Finishing off. When the pendant has 
cured prise away the outside metal 
strip which will have got a little messy 
by this time. You can leave the pen- 


Translucent resin butterfly pendant. 


dant without a band or you can cut 
another strip, wind it round the edge 
of the resin and glue as before. 

To polish. The surface of the resin 
should be quite smooth and only need 
a rub with a resin or metal polish to 
make it come up shiny. 

Frosted finish. Alternatively, you 
may like to obtain a frosted, opaque 
finish. In this case, sand down the resin 
with medium glasspaper, followed by 
medium and fine wet and dry paper. The 


Resin rings can be made with a variety 
of moulds, especially polythene lids. 
Designed by Jan and Ted Arundell. 
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sanding will also remove any tackiness 
left on the surface of the resin 

To varnish. The pendant can also be 
varnished with a polyurethane varnish 
which will any and 
slight unevenness in The 


tackiness 
the resin 


cover 


varnish, however, does not give such a 
good shine as a smoothly polished sur- 
face. 

If the pendant encloses two or three 
metal strips (used as resin dividers) 
the various sections of the pendant can 
be separated as in fig.2. 


2. Separate the resin sections to make a 
completely different pendant. 


You may find that the sections can be 
rearranged in a number of ways and 
then held in place by a length of metal 
wire wrapped around the outside. 

To hang the pendant 

Method 1. Cut a small piece of wire to 
make a loop and stick to the top of the 
pendant with adhesive. 

Method 2. Drill a hole in the top of the 
pendant with a hand drill and small 
bit. Make a loop with wire to go 
through the hole. 

Method 3. Wind wire round the outside 
edge (around the metal band if it is 
there). Twist the two ends of wire 
round each other at the top to make a 
loop. This method is only suitable for 
rounded pendants. 

The. pendant can be hung on a thin 
chain, or wire can be used instead. 
Pendants also look attractive hung in 
front of a window or other light 
source. 

Other jewelry such as bracelets, neck- 
laces or rings can be made using the 
same techniques. 
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Fringes, tassels 


and wrapping 


Yarn — 
weaving 12 


The technique of wrapping is very 
simple and requires no tools or тес} 
ical aids other than yarn and a | 


air of 


scissors, yet its range of application is 
vast. Single strands of wrapping can be 
used to create such objects as neck- 
laces and belts; it is a very useful 
method of adding textural interest or 
finishing off a hanging; it can even be 
the method of construction for entire 
wall hangings. 


Wrapping is a very simple tech- 
nique with endless applica- 
tions. All these objects were 
created using rayon as a wrap- 
ping thread. Dyed linen yarn 
was used for the headband, 
belt and necklaces, all designed 


by Jane Moran. Sandals 
wrapped by Toni Hicks. 


Wrapping is taught in boy scout and 
girl guide trainings and may be familiar 
to many readers as a merely functional 
rm of whipping. 
storically, it was probably used 
sinally for its purely practical 
ıefits—as knife or axe handle sur- 
s, the hand-grip on bows or for 
uring rope splices. 
decorative uses are fairly wide- 
ead in the finishing of warp ends 
the making of tassels and some 
ient Peruvian textiles used wrap- 
g to outline the warp threads in 
terns before they were woven with 
-colour weft. 


‘ontemporary applications 
lay wrapping is used in many dif- 
nt crafts and in widely varying 
itexts as might be expected of a 
nique so simple to apply. It is used 
conjunction with metal, wood, 
stie and leather, although its most 
nmon application is with yarn in a 

eaving context. 

‘sides its decorative application, 
apping can be used to strengthen a 
t or fragile element almost to the 

int of rigidity if needs be or to 
guise and secure a knot or join. 

rapping on its own. Perhaps its 
st exciting application is to be seen 

‚еп wrapping is used on its own. The 

ugh, tubular appearance of a 

‘apped section of a hanging provides 

stark contrast to the full, soft texture 
an area left unwrapped, especially 

‘the ‘core’ material itself is interest- 


She mala Hicks, one of the most noted 
‘ponents of the technique, creates 
numental wall hangings using this 
simple and effective idea. They have an 
architectural strength and simplicity, 
and the even rigidity of the wrapping 
is almost metallic, lending an added 
impression of softness to the carefully 
controlled sections where the core 
appears. 


How to wrap 

Separate strands of wrapped yarn can 
be made into handsome necklaces or 
belts. 

For wrapping materials, it is normal 
to use cotton, linen, string or synthetic 
yarns as these have more tensile 
strength than wool which is inclined 
to break when being pulled through 
the wraps in the last stage of the 
operation. In this context, wool pro- 
vides a very pleasant ‘core’ rather than 
а surface. 

For the necklaces, use thin linen warp 
for the core and fine rayon for the silky 
wraps. 

C Lay one end of the wrapping element 
(A in fig.1), along the length of the 
core element (X). 

C The other end of the wrapping ele- 
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1-4. To wrap, lay end A along the area you wish to cover. Wrap around with end В. 
Thread B through the loop and pull end A until end B disappears. 


ment (B) is then brought back in a 
loop to the point where the wrapping 
is to begin. 

O Keeping the loop in position, lay 
end B in tight consecutive wraps for as 
much of the area as needs to be covered 
(fig.2). 

CO Thread the end В through the 


remains of the loop at the bottom of the 
wrapping. 
C Pull on end A until end В disappears 
under the wraps (fig.3). 

| Trim off end A (fig. 4). 


A multitude of wrapped tassels in a 
hanging designed by Candace Bahouth. 


oria Drew 


Candace Bahouth 


nd Albert Museum, London 


Peter Heinz /Court 


Easy weft wrapping 
Interesting effects can be achieved by 
the controlled wrapping of elements 
such as plaiting which can be woven in 
like weft with perhaps one end hanging 
freely on the surface of the weaving. 
When used as weft, wrapped ele- 
ments can be as skinny or as chunky as 
you like depending on the effect you 
wish to create. 


Warp wrapping 

Individual warps or groups of warps 
can also be wrapped in a tapestry~con- 
text. This can be used, as in some old 
Peruvian weaves, as a method of out- 
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Intricate warp wrapping and wrapped 
tassels in silk. Designed by Sheila Hicks. 


lining a geometric image (fig.5). 

Warp wrapping is useful where a 
more open effect is wanted in a weave. 
In this case where adjacent threads are 
wrapped, wrap the warp threads to- 
gether in groups to prevent the weave 
from slipping up and down (fig.6). 

If eight to twelve adjacent warp 
threads of identical lengths are treated 
this way, and the weft discontinued for 
that area, then a small window of 
vertical bars is created in a weave 


(fig.6). 
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5. Wrapping individual warp ends 


6. Window of adjacent wrapped warps. 
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7. Wrapping to finish off a weaving. 
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8. and 9. Wrapped tassels can add an 


© 
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unusual dimension to a weaving. 


Victoria Drew 


Wrapped fringes 

Wrapping the end warp threads can be 
done where warp fringing would look 
unsatisfactory, ie a dark toned hanging 
with a white cotton warp. 

Gather the warp threads into groups 
and wrap from the very edge of the 
weaving (fig.7). 

If a very long, decorative fringe is 
desired, start your weaving high up on 
the frame. Then wrap the empty bottom 
warp threads when the weaving section 
has been completed. It is much easier 
to leave the warp threads attached to 
the frame when wrapping long sections 
as they are fixed in a stable position. 
Where long sections are to be wrapped, 
the loop can be dispensed with until the 
very end of the wrapping. The first end 
can be caught and covered by the 
wraps. 

If you have a very large frame then a 
door curtain could be constructed in 
this way by weaving a small strip at 


the top of the frame and wrapping the 
warp threads in groups. 


Including beads 

If you want to hang objects such as 
beads on your wrapped threads, cut the 
warp threads before wrapping and 
thread on all the required beads. Retie 
the warp threads to the frame and wrap 
the warp threads positioning the beads 
where you want them. Wrap down to 
the bead, thread the wrapping element 
through the hole of the bead and con- 
tinue wrapping. Make sure that the 
hole of the bead is big enough for both 
the warp and wrapping threads. 


Wrapped tassels 

One of the most obvious applications 
of wrapping is the wrapped tassel. 
After reaching proportions of epic 
grandeur in Victorian times, the tassel 
suffered a sad decline until more recent 
years. Now our slowly returning sense 


Melvin Grey 


Wool on rope wrapping and tassels as 
part of an appliqued design. Designed 
by Jeanette Durrant. 


of tactile opulence permits the more 
lavish use of such decorations. 

A single tassel can be a lovely object, 
the cut ends providing an almost furry 
contrast to the smooth, wrapped stem 
which can be given added brilliance by 
wrapping with contrasting colours. 
Where a mass of tassels is used 
together to decorate a surface, the 
effect is baroque in its richness. 

To make tassels 

O Gather the warp threads into groups. 
Wrap as in fig.7 and described above. 

[1 Take a group of yarns of equal 
length and double over the middle. 

O Knot into position with two warp 
ends (fig.8). 

CO Tuck the extra warps into the centre 
of the tassel. 

O Wrap tassel to cover knot (fig.9). 
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Design 
Patterns within | 2 


a pattern 
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Look at many designs and you will se 
that they are often made up of severa 
simpler patterns. A box, for example 
could be decorated with a combination 
of marbled paper bordered by stripes o 
a jersey could be made up of differen 
types of stitches producing a variety o 
patterns. 

Have another look at the componen 
parts of any pattern and the way the: 


are arranged within the overall design 
How else could they be rearranged ti 
make another design? 

Perhaps you like the patterns in ‹ 


piece of cloth as in fig.1 апа would lik 
to design a tablecloth using the sami 


motifs but rearranged in a differen 
way with a centrepiece and а borde 
(fig.2). There is no need to use ever 
part of the pattern. An effective lamp 


shade(fig.3)can be made with two parts 


3. Another design on a lampshade. 


Experiment 

You will need: 

Thin white card about 30cm х 30cm 
(12”x12"), or larger. 

Pencil, scissors, ruler, crayons or other 
colours. 

Look at the designs illustrated here от 
any other pattern of your choice. 
Notice the separate parts of the pat- 
tern: circles, stripes, animals, flowers. 
On the card draw shapes similar to the 
ones in the pattern. Keep the shapes 
fairly small, in proportion to each 
other and as many as you have room 
for on the card. 

Cut out the shapes. 

Now arrange the shapes so they could 
decorate a child’s pinafore or a book 
jacket; make a border round a mirror 
or decorate a wooden toy; be em- 
broidered on to a pair of slippers or 
lino printed on to a canvas bag. Which 
shapes look best together and which 
ones could be left out? Could some 
shapes be left small and others made 
larger? Try out as many ways as you 
can to make a pleasing design. When 
you have produced a design, colour in 
the shapes, and use it for your craft 
work. 
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